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N O T I C E. 


The  following  Address  was  delivered  at  King’s  College,  by  the 
Author,  at  the  opening  of  the  present  Medical  Session ; some  of 
his  Colleagues,  as  well  as  Gentlemen  unconnected  with  the  College, 
having  expressed  a wish  that  it  should  be  published,  the  Author 
has  taken  advantage  of  the  first  leisure  in  his  power,  of  revising 
it  for  the  press.  As  he  has  endeavoured  to  comprehend  what- 
ever seems  necessary  for  a good  Medical  Education,  without 
omitting  the  accessory  studies  which  are  almost  equally  desirable 
for  the  members  of  a liberal  profession  ; he  hopes  that  the  essay 
may  prove  useful  to  those  entering,  and  also  to  some  who 
have  already  entered,  upon  their  Professional  studies.  He  has 
found,  no  doubt  in  common  with  many  others,  from  the  enquiries 
made  to  him,  that  very  inadequate  ideas  are  entertained,  respect- 
ing the  nature  and  extent  of  Medical  studies,  even  by  those  most 
interested  in  the  subject. 

The  Author  begs  to  observe,  that  the  Address  was  more 
hastily  put  together  than  it  might  have  been,  from  his  having 
miscalculated  the  time  that  would  be  required,  in  consequence 
of  not  having  made  sufficient  allowance  for  the  number  of 
interruptions  on  the  Dean’s  time  at  the  beginning  of  the  Session. 
This  will  also,  he  hopes,  be  received  as  his  apology  for  not  having 
quoted  the  several  authors  whose  works  he  may  have  made  use 
of.  Having  read  the  works  of  several  authors  on  the  subject  of 
Education,  and  on  the  various  Sciences  here  treated  of,  and 
made  brief  notes  of  the  points  to  bo  touched  upon,  he  did  not 
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retain  any  further  references  for  an  address  which  was  never 
intended  for  publication.  This  is  printed  nearly  as  it  was 
delivered,  with  the  exception  of  the  parts  which  were  left  out  in 
delivery,  on  account  of  the  necessity  of  concluding  within  the 
hour. 

In  an  Appendix,  the  Author  has  added  tabular  views  of  the 
Course  of  Education  recommended  by  the  Professors  of  King’s 
College,  and  that  which  is  required  by  the  Metropolitan  Univer- 
sity, as  well  as  that  required  by  the  Society  of  Apothecaries  ; by 
the  Royal  Colleges  of  Surgeons,  and  of  Physicians  of  London  ; 
also  for  the  Medical  Departments  of  the  Army,  and  of  the  Navy, 
as  well  as  of  the  Honourable  the  East  India  Company. 
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Course  of  Education  recommended  by  the  Medicai. 

Professors  of  King’s  Coi.eege. 

The  Professors  strongly  recommend  that  four  years  should 
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by  some  of  the  Medical  Corporations,  yet  the  Student  will  cer- 
tainly derive  much  more  advantage  from  extending  the  term  to 
four  years,  and  thus  diminishing  the  number  of  Courses  which 
he  is  required  to  attend  in  any  one  Session. 
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1 Students  who  intend  to  graduate  in  the  University  of  London  are  recom- 
mended to  attend  a second  Course  of  Chemistry  in  this  Session. 

2 Students  who  have  not  served  an  apprenticeship  ure  recommended  to 
attend  two  Courses  of  Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics. 

3 Students  attending  the  Lectures  on  Forensic  Medicine,  aro  recommended 
to  avail  themselves  of  the  facility  which  will  he  afforded  to  them  at  this  period 
of  practising  the  application  of  tests  for  poisons  under  proper  direction. 

4 Candidates  for  the  degree  of  M.  15.  in  the  University  of  London  are  recom- 
mended to  attend  a course  of  Lectures  on  General  Anatomy  and  Physiology, 
and  on  Comparative  Anatomy,  in  this  Session. 


Second  Examination. — TwoYears  Bachelor  of  Medicine. — First 

Doctor  of  Medicine.  after  the  First  Examination.  Examination. 
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1 Candidates  for  the  Fellowship  will  require  extended  attendance  upon  several  of  the  above  subjects,  with  the 
addition  of  Clinical  Medicine  and  Clinical  Surgery,  Forensic  Medicine,  and  Comparative  Anatomy. 

2 The  College  of  Physicians  give  no  particular  rules  as  to  the  details  of  previous  education,  or  of  the  places  at  which 
it  is  to  be  obtained,  but  state  that  none  but  those  who  have  had  a liberal  and  learned  education  can  presume,  with 
the  slightest  hope  of  success,  to  offer  themselves  for  approval  to  the  Censors’  Board. 

Candidates  have  to  undergo  three  Examinations : 1.  Anatomy  and  Physiology ; 2.  Causes  and  Symptoms  of 
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3 The  Degree  of  M.D.,  a knowledge  of  Diseases  of  the  Eye,  and  any^branch 
of  Science  connected  with  the  Profession,  will  be  favourably  considered  m 
admission  into  the  Service. 
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and  those  tj)  which  soldiers  are  most  liable;  2.  Military  Surgery;  3.  Cullen  s 
Nosology ; k.  Cutaneous  Diseases ; and  5.  Diseases  of  the  Eye.  Also  to  be 
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Mr.  Principal  and  Gentlemen, 

The  revolving  year  again  brings  round  the 
period  when,  refreshed  by  wholesome  recreation,  we 
resume  our  labours  with  more  of  the  charm  of  novelty 
and  the  elasticity  of  health,  than  would  ever  fall  to 
our  lot,  if  we  attempted  incessant  study ; for  then 
we  should  produce  only  a wearisome  round  of  unmiti- 
gated toil.  This  period  affords  us,  moreover,  the  un- 
alloyed pleasure  of  recognizing  old  faces,  at  the  same 
time  that  we  make  new  acquaintances;  and  thus,  as 
in  the  world,  we  are  enabled  happily  to  connect,  what 
is  pleasant  in  the  past,  with  the  pleasing  future  of  our 
academical  years. 

The  occasion  brings  with  it  also  the  annual  address 
from  this  Chair,  which,  though  some  may  possibly 
welcome  among  the  agreeable,  others  have  ranked 
among  its  irksome  accompaniments.  As  many  have 
complained,  so  I cannot  but  feel,  the  difficulty  of  find- 
ing subjects  which  are  meet,  and  at  the  same  time 
important  enough,  to  be  brought  before  you. 

Though  the  task  may  bo  toilsome,  and  the  result  of 
it  irksome  for  you  to  hear,  yet  occasions  may  offer, 
when  wholesome  results  may  be  obtained  from  this,  as 
from  other  kinds  of  labour.  It  may,  for  instance, 
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afford  us  opportunities  for  treating  of  subjects,  which 
do  not  fall  legitimately  within  the  scope  of  any  indi- 
vidual Professor,  and  yet  such  as  may,  from  their  com- 
prehensiveness and  general  application,  be  far  too  import- 
ant to  be  altogether  omitted.  It  may,  moreover,  give 
us  an  occasion  to  take  a retrospect  of  the  past,  or  a 
glance  at  the  future.  We  may  look  back  upon  the 
difficulties  with  which  we  have  had  to  contend,  the 
exertions  which  we  may  have  made,  or  contemplate 
the  resnlts  which  have  now  been  attained.  We  may 
also  learn  to  remedy  defects,  while  we  gain  confidence 
for  perseverance,  in  what  have  been  acknowledged  to 
be  improvements ; and  thus,  we  may  lay,  in  past  expe- 
rience, the  sure  foundations  of  future  and  continued 
success.  The  occasion,  therefore,  cannot  be  unim- 
portant, which  calls  us  to  this  self-examination ; and 
this  will  not  fail  to  be  useful,  if  carried  on  in  the 
proper  spirit. 

Besides  these,  which  may  be  considered  purely  per- 
sonal or  local  questions,  periods  may  occur  in  the  his- 
tory of  onr  own,  as  of  other  professions,  in  which  it  is 
not  only  desirable,  but  necessary,  to  understand  our 
true  position  as  members  of  a learned  and  liberal  pro- 
fession ; to  study  its  nature  and  objects,  and  view  it  in 
connexion  with  other  sciences  ; at  the  same  time  that 
we  consider  it  in  reference  to  the  community  in  general. 
We  may  ascertain  also  how  we  may  best  study  it,  how 
best  uphold  its  dignity  as  a science,  at  the  same  time 
that  we  consider,  bow  we  may  best  become  skilful  prac- 
titioners. Taking  this  general  view,  we  may  put  our- 
selves in  a position  to  be  able  to  appreciate,  whether 
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we  require,  or  are  likely  to  be  benefited  by,  any 
attempts  made  for  our  improvement.  I have  neither 
the  intention  nor  the  ability  to  follow  out  these  various 
subjects,  but  they  offer  themselves  to  those  who  are 
willing  to  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity. 

The  office  of  Dean,  however,  to  the  individual  hold- 
ing which,  the  task  of  addressing  you  is  assigned,  is  far 
from  being  one  enjoying  the  leisure  and  calm  composure, 
so  necessary  for  literary  composition  : I must,  there- 
fore, crave  your  indulgence,  for  what  has  been  more 
hastily  written  than  I could  have  wished,  as  my  time 
has  moreover  been  much  occupied  with  putting  to- 
gether the  Rules  and  Regulations  of  the  College,  &c., 

Jin  the  form  of  the  Hand-Book  of  the  Medical  Depart- 
ment, for  the  Use  of  Students. 

On  the  present  occasion,  you  will  naturally  expect  to 
hear  something  having  reference  to  the  object  which 
calls  us  together.  This,  I need  hardly  say,  is  the  study 
of  the  sciences  which  are  to  qualify  you,  for  the  practice 
of  Medicine.  You  may,  therefore,  wish  to  have  con 
sidered  the  mode  in  which  your  education  should  be 
conducted,  or  the  advantages  which  this  Institution 
has  to  offer  for  its  prosecution.  Though  many  years 
have  not  elapsed  since  the  establishment  of  this  Insti- 
tution, I have  yet  been  long  enough  connected  with  it, 
to  have  seen  many  changes,  and  to  have  witnessed  con- 
siderable accessions  to  our  numbers,  attendant  upon  the 
great  additions  to  our  means  of  usefulness. 

You  have  no  doubt  already,  in  conjunction  with 
your  friends,  anxiously  considered  the  nature  and  duties 
of  the  profession,  which  many  of  you  have  already 
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entered  upon,  and  which  others  are  only  about  to 
commence.  It  is  unnecessary,  therefore,  for  me  to 
dwell  on  the  extent,  the  importance,  or  the  general 
utility  to  mankind,  of  the  profession  of  Medicine,  or  to 
make  any  endeavours  to  uphold  its  dignity.  But  I may 
appropriately  dwell  on  its  difficulties,  as  some  of  these 
are  inseparably  connected  with  the  very  nature  of  the 
subject,  while  others  are  the  consequence  of  our  im- 
perfect systems  of  general  education. 

There  are  few  difficulties,  however,  of  any  kind,  or 
in  any  situation  in  life,  which  may  not  be  surmounted 
by  regular  and  systematic  application.  In  Medicine, 
more,  perhaps,  than  in  most  other  subjects,  we  require 
to  pay  scrupulous  attention,  to  the  order,  in  which  we 
encounter  the  several  difficulties ; as  some  may  be  much 
diminished,  if  others  have  first  been  grappled  with. 
Methodical  arrangement,  therefore,  is  not  less  essential 
than  untiring  diligence,  in  the  prosecution,  not  of  one 
or  tiro  divisions  of  the  subject,  but  of  the  whole  of  the 
studies,  which,  in  their  aggregate,  form  the  Science  of 
Medicine. 

Some  of  these  studies  are  purely  scientific,  others 
are  strictly  practical.  Chemistry  and  Natural  Philo- 
sophy treat  of  the  intimate  relations  and  properties  of 
all  natural  substances,  as  well  as  of  the  powers  of  na- 
ture. They  thus  form  necessary  preliminaries,  for  fully 
understanding  any  of  the  Natural  Sciences ; and  hence 
become  a part  of  the  studies  of  other  professions,  as 
well  as  of  Medicine.  So  Botany  and  Comparative 
Anatomy  treat  of  the  structure  and  physiology  of  plants 
and  animals,  as  well  as  of  their  classification,  geogra- 


phical  distribution,  and  uses  to  man.  They  arc,  therefore, 
equally  essential  objects  of  study  to  those  attending 
only  to  Agricultural  or  Horticultural  pursuits,  or  to 
improving  the  Breed  of  Animals.  Even  Human 
Anatomy  and  Physiology  are  often  studied  by  those 
who  desire  to  become  acquainted  with  the  internal 
structure  and  functions  of  the  body,  to  perfect  them- 
selves as  painters  or  as  sculptors  ; or  who  desire  to 
study  the  wondrous  works  of  the  Creator,  in  his  most 
elaborate  and  perfect  specimen — Man. 

The  remaining,  or  strictly  practical  branches  of  your 
professional  studies,  arc  embraced  in  the  subjects  of 
Surgery,  Medicine,  and  Midwifery,  which  elucidate  the 
nature  and  treatment  of  both  external  and  internal 
diseases,  as  well  as  those  peculiar  to  women  and  chil- 
dren, and  [the  process  of  parturition.  They  require  for 
their  study  and  practice,  not  only  a complete  know- 
ledge of  their  own  particular  subjects,  and  of  the  pre- 
liminary sciences  to  which  I have  already  alluded,  but 
also  of  the  means  and  substances,  whatever  be  their 
nature,  which  are  called  Remedies,  and  which  are 
employed  to  alleviate,  or  remove,  the  symptoms  which 
constitute  disease. 

Before  proceeding,  however,  to  consider  the  details 
of  Medical,  it  is  desirable  to  take  some  notice  of  what 
constitutes  General  Education ; for  only  then,  shall  we 
be  in  a position,  to  perceive  the  proportion  our  own 
part  bears  to  the  whole.  But  for  this  purpose  we 
must  not  take  Education  in  the  limited  sense,  in  which 
it  is  confined  to  reading,  writing,  one  or  two  languages, 
a little  arithmetic  and  geography,  with  some  superficial 
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accomplishment ; but  as  embracing  every  thing  which 
is  calculated  to  fit  man  for  the  due  performance  of  all 
the  duties  of  his  station.  Therefore,  in  reference  to  the 
various  functions,  feelings,  and  faculties  of  man,  Edu- 
cation is  usually  divided  into  Physical,  Moral,  and 
Intellectual. 

By  Physical  Education,  we  understand  the  proper 
training  of  the  body,  both  in  infancy  and  in  youth,  so 
that  in  manhood  it  may  be  brought  to  the  perfect  per- 
formance of  all  its  functions,  and  enable  us  to  enjoy 
that  first  of  blessings,  Mens  sana  in  corpora  sano.  The 
rules  by  which  this  can  be  best  attained,  may  be  ascer- 
tained by  careful  observation;  but  they  are  dependent 
upon  the  laws  of  Physiology,  and  can  be  thoroughly 
understood  only  by  those,  who  have  studied  the  degree 
of  influence,  which  physical  agents  produce  on  the  dif- 
ferent functions  of  life.  Thus,  those  who  thoroughly 
understand,  what  functions  the  skin  has  to  perform, 
will  readily  assent  to  the  absolute  necessity  of  cleanli- 
ness, and  to  the  utility  of  baths.  One  of  the  functions  of 
the  skin  being  the  transpiration  of  fluid  from  the  sur- 
face ; this,  as  well  as  that  from  the  lungs,  will  be 
more  or  less  promoted  by  the  dryness  or  moisture  of  the 
air,  and  by  more  or  less  free  ventilation.  The  purity 
of  the  air  again,  is  essential  to  respiration,  as  upon  it 
depends  the  purification  of  the  blood,  and  conse- 
quently a vigorous  circulation;  without  which  we  can- 
not have  healthy  innervation,  or  a due  performance 
of  all  the  functions.  Exercise  alone  can  bring  the 
muscles  into  a fit  state,  for  efficiently  performing,  all  the 
complicated  movements  of  the  body,  and  if  taken  in 
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the  open  air,  will  be  doubly  beneficial.  Hence  the 
amusements  and  the  play  of  children,  may  justly  be 
considered  as  performing  important  parts  in  physical 
education. 

Few,  will  now  deny  the  advantages,  “ of  each  indivi 
dual  taking  such  care  of  his  constitution,  as  shall  enable 
him  to  cope  successfully  with  the  duties  and  difficulties 
of  the  situation  in  which  he  is  placed and  if  so  im- 
portant to  the  comfort  of  each  individual,  how  essential 
must  it  be,  to  the  happiness  and  increase  in  greatness  of 
a country,  that  the  health  of  the  community  should  be 
scrupulously  attended  to  ? But  we  are  only  now  think- 
ing, of  establishing  Boards  of  Health,  though  the  evils 
which  require  to  be  remedied,  have  increased  to  a fear- 
ful extent.  This  has  probably  arisen  from  the  growth  of 
such  evils  being  usually  gradual,  for  nature  provides 
amply  for  what  is  esseutial,  for  the  education  ot  the  body 
and  the  preservation  of  health,  when  man  lives  in  the 
open  country.  But  open  space  and  fresh  air,  the  means 
of  taking  exercise,  and  often  even  the  full  supply  of 
wholesome  food,  diminish  lamentably,  as  cities  increase 
in  size,  and  civilization  seems  to  proceed.  As  medical 
men  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  know,  that  we  may  be 
able  to  advise  what  is  necessary  to  be  done,  as  well  for 
the  health  of  individuals  as  of  the  community.  For 
this  the  best  preparation  is  certainly  a course  of  medi- 
cal study.  As  practitioners  of  medicine  it  is  requisite 
for  us  to  practise,  what  we  may  prescribe;  for,  as  Dr. 
Warren  has  said,  “a  laborious  and  active  course  of 
duty  demands  a bodily  vigour  that  can  endure  all 
kinds  of  unseasonable  labour  ; a steadiness  of  fibre  that 
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can  bear,  without  agitation,  the  sufferings  of  others 
while  attempting  to  relieve  them  ; and  a firmness  of 
health  able  to  resist  the  attacks  of  those  malignant  epi- 
demics that  prostrate  a whole  community." 

Man,  however,  was  not  made  for  the  gratification  of 
mere  animal  enjoyments,  or,  as  it  has  been  said,  to  eat, 
drink,  and  sleep ; though  a great  portion  of  mankind 
seem  to  consider  these  as  the  only  objects  to  be  pur- 
sued. He  has  been  placed  in  a position  where  he  has 
important  duties  to  perform,  not  only  towards  his 
Creator,  but  also  towards  himself  and  his  fellow  man. 
On  this  Bishop  Butler  has  well  said,  “Though  we  were 
intended  to  take  care  of  our  own  lives,  preserve  our 
health,  attend  to  our  private  good,”  yet  we  have  also 
been  “ made  for  society,  and  to  do  good  to  our  fellow 
creatures  or,  in  other  words,  “ that  as  the  primary 
intention  and  design  of  self-love  is  the  security  and 
good  of  the  individual,  so  is  benevolence  intended  to 
secure  the  good  of  society.” 

Philosophers  have  shown  that  man  is  possessed  of 
appetites,  desires,  and  affections,  which  are  the  mov- 
ing powers  from  which  his  actions  proceed.  But  he 
may  refuse  to  any  of  them  the  gratification  they  demand, 
in  consequence  either  of  a regard,  for  what  he  conceives 
may  be  for  his  own  happiness,  or  in  conformity  to  his 
sense  of  moral  duty.  At  first  his  actions  are  only 
instinctive;  they  then  become  imitative,  and,  though 
perception  may  be  quick,  it  is  only  as  the  reasoning 
powers  are  by  degrees  matured,  and  the  conscience 
attains  ascendancy,  that  the  impulses  of  passion  are 
controlled  by  the  dictates  of  experience,  of  know- 
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ledge,  and  of  the  moral  principle.  Locke  bas  observed, 
“ It  seems  to  me  plain,  tliat  tbe  principle  of  all  virtue 
and  excellency  lies  in  a power  of  denying  ourselves  tbe 
satisfaction  of  our  own  desires,  when  reason  does  not 
authorize  them.  This  power  is  to  be  got  and  im- 
proved by  custom — made  easy  and  familiar  by  an  early 
practice.” 

Sucli  being  tbe  importance  of  moral  culture,  and 
such  tbe  influence  of  habit,  it  is  evident  that  moral 
training  should  form  a part,  not  only  of  education,  but 
of  very  early  education.  It  cannot,  therefore,  be  com- 
menced at  too  early  an  age  in  the  domestic  circle — but 
it  is  often  left  off  too  soon:  for  we  hear  little  of  it, 
except  in  name,  or  as  a lesson  to  be  learned  at  our 
schools,  and  other  places  of  instruction.  Yet  there  it 
is  more  essential  than  any  where,  that  such  training 
should  be  conjoined  with  the  culture  of  tbe  understand- 
ing ; for  we  cannot  improve  the  one  without  making  more 
easy  the  practice  of  the  other.  For  education,  requir- 
ing the  concurrence  of  the  will,  by  compelling  us  to 
substitute  attention  and  useful  application  for  idleness, 
or  mere  amusement,  will,  while  it  improves  the  intel- 
lect, at  the  same  time  induce  habits  of  order,  of  regularity, 
and  the  desire  of  useful  occupation.  It  will  also  make 
us  acquainted,  with  the  high  gratifications  arising  from 
the  culture,  both  of  the  moral  feelings,  and  of  the  men- 
tal faculties.  In  the  same  way,  tutoring  the  will,  and 
the  due  control  of  the  moral  feelings,  will  not  only  im- 
prove us  in  virtue,  but  make  more  easy  the  culture  of  the 
understanding.  Moral  and  intellectual  culture  should 
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therefore  be  most  appropriately  joined  together  in 
places  of  education. 

As  practitioners  of  medicine,  we  are  brought  in 
contact  with  all  classes  of  the  community,  and  with 
every  diversity  of  temper,  in  every  variety  of  suffer- 
ing ; it  is,  moreover,  our  especial  duty  to  make  our 
time  and  attention  subservient  to  their  relief.  We 
have  often,  in  addition  to  our  professional  duties, 
which  involve  the  most  serious  responsibilities,  to  act 
as  friends  of  the  family,  and  advisers  in  their  most 
private  affairs.  A series  of  duties  and  offices  requiring 
much  self-denial,  composure,  and  a self-control,  which 
can  only  be  the  result  of  moral  training. 

As  moral  agents  we  have  certain  duties  to  perform. 
These  are  such,  as  can  be  fitly  performed,  only  by  the 
cultivation  of  our  several  faculties.  Some  occupations, 
indeed,  consisting  almost  entirely  of  bodily  exertion, 
may  seem  to  require  only  the  improvement  of  our  phy- 
sical powers.  But  as  no  station,  however  high,  can 
free  a man  from  the  necessity  of  paying  attention  to, 
and  taking  care  of,  his  health;  so  no  situation,  however 
low,  or  high,  it  may  seem,  places  a man,  beyond  the 
pale  of  his  moral  responsibilities  to  his  fellow  man,  in  the 
several  relations  of  life,  or  where  it  is  not  incumbent 
upon  him,  to  perform  his  duty  towards  his  Creator.  It 
is,  therefore,  essential  for  us  all  to  cultivate  our  under- 
standing, in  some  degree  at  least,  at  the  same  time  that 
our  bodies  are  exercised,  and  our  wills  controlled.  In 
the  present  day  the  necessity  of  education  is  generally 
acknowledged ; and  instead  of  contending  against  it, 
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societies  have  been  formed  for,  and  the  Government  have 
favoured,  the  extension  of  its  advantages.  But  still, 
the  majority  of  people,  by  the  word  education,  under- 
stand only,  intellectual  education,  and  much  neglect 
moral  training. 

For  the  due  cultivation  of  the  intellect,  it  is  necessary 
for  us  to  be  acquainted  not  only  with  its  nature  and 
powers,  but  also  with  the  objects  upon  which  it  should 
most  fitly  be  employed,  both  as  applicable  to  all,  and  as 
suited  to  particular  pursuits.  Man  we  find  provided 
with  Senses,  which  are  the  media  through  which  he 
receives  his  impressions  of  the  external  world.  Of  this 
he  retains  the  Ideas,  so  as  to  be  conscious  of  his  own 
existence,  as  well  as  of  what  passes  around  him. 
These  ideas  become  so  associated  together,  as  to  follow 
in  successive  trains,  and  may  be  formed  into  new  com- 
binations, as  in  the  exercise  of  Imagination.  According 
to  the  more  or  less  attention  we  give  them,  they  form 
also  the  invaluable  faculty  of  Memory,  which  enables 
us  to  connect  the  past  with  the  present ; and  thus  to 
acquire  knowledge,  and  improve  in  experience.  Or  wTe 
may  abstract,  or  consider  some  properties  of  bodies 
apart  from  others,  and  make  use  of  them  for  the  pur- 
poses of  Classification.  Again : we  may  compare  one 
thing  with  another,  and  trace  their  connexion  as  cause 
and  effect ; that  is,  submit  them  to  the  operation  of 
Reason.  Of  these  several  operations,  or  faculties,  as 
they  have  been  called,  various  explanations  have  been 
given  by  different  philosophers.  These  we  need  not, 
for  our  present  purpose,  concern  ourselves  with : be- 
cause, for  the  practical  purposes  of  education,  and  the 
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improvement  of  our  intellect,  it  has  been  well  ascer- 
tained, that  our  several  senses,  as  well  as  the  powers 
of  feeling,  of  observing,  and  of  thinking,  may  all  he 
improved  by  use  and  exercise. 

As  Medicine  is  a science  which  depends  upon  accu- 
rate observation,  and  upon  correct  inferences  being 
drawn  from  what  has  been  observed,  we  ought  to  have 
all  our  faculties  so  exercised  and  trained,  that  we  may 
allow  nothing  of  what  is  before  and  around  us,  to 
escape  our  notice.  At  the  same  time,  we  must  take 
care  to  avoid  coming  to  hasty  conclusions,  and  be  suffi- 
ciently aware  of  the  modes  and  fallacies  in  reasoning, 
not  to  make  illogical  deductions. 

The  intellect  requires  to  be  exercised,  not  only  that  the 
several  mental  operations  may  be  properly  performed, 
but  also  that  we  may  be  able  more  easily  to  acquire 
and  readily  to  retain  the  different  kinds  of  knowledgo, 
necessary  for  the  full  performance  of  our  several  duties, 
as  well  as,  for  the  ordinary  business  of  life. 

That  we  may  have  the  means  of  comparing  the 
objects  of  what  should  constitute  General,  with  what  is 
specially  Medical  Education,  we  may  briefly  enumerate 
the  several  branches  of  knowledge  under  the  heads  of 

Grammar,  with  Languages,  both  Ancient  and 
Modern.  Biography,  and  History. 

Metaphysics,  treating  of  the  Nature  and  Opera- 
tions of  the  Mind : with  Logic,  teaching  Right 
Methods  of  Reasoning. 

Morals,  Law,  and  Religion ; informing  us  of  our 
duty  to  our  Creator,  our  neighbour,  and  our- 
selves. 
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Mathematical  Science ; treating  of  the  Properties 
of  Numbers  and  of  the  Relations  of  Space. 

Natural  Philosophy.  Chemistry. 

Natural  History ; including,  under  this  head, 
everything  relating  to  Minerals,  Tlants,  and 
Animals : and,  therefore,  including  Geography, 
Meteorology,  and  Geology,  as  well  as  Physi- 
ology. 

Application  of  these  sciences  to  Medicine. 

Useful  Arts:  Agriculture,  Engineering,  Manu- 
factures, &c. 

Fine  Arts  : Music,  Painting,  Sculpture,  as  Accom- 
plishments. 

The  object  of  Medical  Education  is  to  fit  those 
aspiring  to  be  members  of  the  profession,  for  becoming 
properly  qualified  practitioners.  Justice  to  the  public 
requires  that  we  neglect  no  means,  however  trivial 
or  difficult  they  may  appear,  which  will  enable  us 
more  easily  to  acquire,  and  more  firmly  to  retain, 
whatever  may  be  necessary  to  qualify  us  for  our  re- 
sponsible and  all-important  duties.  For  our  own 
sakcs,  we  ought,  in  addition,  to  attend  to  whatever, 
though  extraneous  from  strictly  medical  studies,  may 
yet  be  useful  in  enabling  us  to  maintain  our  position, 
as  members  of  one  of  the  liberal  professions,  in  the  age 
in  which  we  live.  Justice  to  the  public,  moreover, 
requires,  that  Schools  of  Medicine  should  possess  all 
the  means,  and  pursue  the  best  methods,  for  enabling 
students  to  employ  their  time  to  the  greatest  advan- 
tage, while  qualifying  themselves  for  the  duties  of  their 
profession. 
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Some,  therefore,  of  the  preparatory  studies  may  be 
cursorily  noticed,  because  they  are  required  in  some  of 
your  preliminary  examinations.  Thus,  some  knowledge 
of  Latin  has  long  been  insisted  upon  by  the  Society  of 
Apothecaries,  and  will  in  future  be  required,  as  well  as 
Greek,  for  the  Fellowship  of  the  College  of  Surgeons. 
Both  Latin  and  Greek  are  necessary  for  the  Matricu- 
lation Examination  at  the  University  of  London,  as  at 
other  Universities  where  a degree  in  Arts  is  required, 
before  proceeding  to  take  a degree  in  Medicine. 

Without  looking  to  higher  considerations,  you  will 
readily  admit  that,  far  from  neglecting,  we  should  sedu- 
lously cultivate  languages  from  an  early  age.  Many  of 
our  terms  in  science  and  art  are  derived  from  them ; 
many  of  the  Masters  of  the  profession  have  left  us  the 
results  of  their  experience  in  the  Latin  and  Greek  lan- 
guages ; and  we  still  use  the  former  in  our  prescrip- 
tions. Translation  from  them  is  one  of  the  best  methods 
for  learning  the  art  of  Composition.  The  study  of  the 
ancient  languages,  moreover,  trains  our  minds  and 
forms  our  taste,  at  the  same  time  that  the  perusal  of 
the  history  and  biography,  the  poetry  and  philosophy, 
of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  yield  the  highest  gratifi- 
cation. But,  while  advocating  the  study,  I am  far  from 
wishing,  that  they  should  occupy  so  much  time  as 
they  are  still  made  to  do,  in  most  schools;  or  that 
the  modern  should  be  sacrificed  for  the  ancient  languages. 
French  and  German  you  will  find  as  useful  for  merely 
professional  purposes,  as  for  the  general  intercourse  of 
life.  I rejoice,  therefore,  that  Examining  Bodies,  in- 
stead of  relaxing,  are  every  now  and  then  forming  new 
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regulations,  for  the  ancient  languages  continuing  to  form, 
a part  of  the  preliminary  education  of  the  members  of 
our  liberal  profession. 

Some  knowledge  also  is  requisite  of  Mathematical 
science.  Mathematics,  treating  of  quantity  and  pro- 
portion, or  of  the  properties  of  number,  and  of  the  rela- 
tions of  space,  form  the  only  secure  basis  for  the  pro- 
secution of  exact  science.  They  store  the  mind  with  a 
vast  number  of  useful  facts,  applicable  to  every  relation 
in  life ; train  the  mind  to  habits  of  correct  reasoning, 
and  the  art  of  drawing  legitimate  inferences.  The 
want  of  this  is  very  observable  in  the  world  generally, 
no  doubt  from  the  defective  nature  of  General  Educa- 
tion. It  is  very  conspicuous  also,  in  many  medical 
writings,  owing  probably  to  the  unmethodical  habits, 
which  have  so  long  prevailed  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
study. 

Having  already  made  some  observations  on  Moral 
Philosophy  and  Metaphysics,  with  Logic,  or  the  right 
use  of  Reason,  I only  mention  them  again  as  forming  a 
part,  with  a portion  of  Mathematics,  of  the  Examina- 
tion for  Arts  in  the  University — a preliminary  exa- 
mination, which  I should  like  to  see  introduced  for 
all  who  are  entering  upon  the  study  of  Medicine.  For 
those  who  have  not  taken  a degree  in  Arts,  Logic,  the 
Philosophy  of  the  Mind,  and  Moral  Philosophy,  form, 
with  Medicine,  the  subjects  of  the  Final  Examination, 
for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  in  London. 

Natural  Philosophy,  as  well  as  Chemistry,  instead  of 
being  viewed  in  the  light  of  merely  professional  studies, 
should  form  parts  of  a good  general  education.  They  will 
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always  prove  firm  bases  for  any  professional  study.  By 
studying  the  nature  of  the  moving  powers,  and  the  laws 
of  solids  and  fluids  at  rest  and  in  motion,  we  are  en- 
abled, thoroughly  to  understand,  the  admirable  meclm- 
nism  of  the  human  body,  to  see  how  the  impediments  to 
the  circulation  of  its  fluids  must  be  overcome;  what  are 
the  effects  of  atmospherical  vicissitudes,  whether  these 
be  of  pressure,  of  temperature,  or  of  dryness,  and  how 
they  affect  the  functions  of  respiration,  and  of  cutaneous 
transpiration.  So  the  laws  of  light,  and  of  sound, 
enable  us  to  appreciate  the  beautiful  adaptation  of  the 
organs  of  Sight,  and  of  Hearing,  to  their  respective 
purposes.  Without  a study  of  the  laws  of  Heat,  we 
are  unable  to  understand  the  peculiarities  of  tempera- 
ture, the  varieties  of  atmospherical  phenomena,  or  the 
numerous  operations,  as  well  of  nature  as  of  art,  which 
are  as  much  the  business  of  the  Chemist,  as  of  the 
Natural  Philosopher  to  examine. 

As  the  Chemist  makes  it  his  peculiar  business  to 
examine  the  nature  and  composition  of  all  bodies,  and 
to  investigate  the  laws  which  regulate  the  combination 
of  their  various  constituents,  as  well  as  the  character- 
istics of  the  compounds  which  these  form,  it  is  evident 
that  his  Science  is  of  all-pervading  influence.  It  is 
surprising,  therefore,  that  Chemistry  is  not  more  gene- 
rally studied,  as  a knowledge  of  its  principles  would 
enable  the  riches  of  many  an  unknown  field  and  moun- 
tain range,  both  at  home  and  in  our  Colonies,  to  be 
inquired  into  and  ascertained.  Many  valuable  pro- 
ducts of  boundless  forests,  in  different  parts  of  the 
world,  fall  annually  to  the  ground  unnoticed  and  un- 
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known.  These,  if  analysed,  might  be  found  to  contain 
some  principles  valuable  for  our  manufactures,  and  thus 
to  add  fresh  articles  for  increasing  commerce.  Though 
some  of  the  Arts,  such  as  Dyeing,  cannot,  in  the  present 
day,  be  carried  on  successfully  without  the  assistance  of 
Chemists,  yet  many  persons  are  lamentably  ignorant,  of 
how  their  own  particular  Art  might  be  benefited  by 
the  aid  of  Science.  It  is  only  of  late,  that  Agriculturists 
have  bethought  themselves,  of  inquiring  into  the  chemi- 
cal composition  of  the  products,  and  into  the  nature  of 
the  food  of  plants,  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  their 
soils  and  manures  are  suited  for  the  plants  they  put 
into  them.  For  the  proper  study  of  the  Functions 
performed  both  by  Plants  and  Animals,  a knowledge  of 
Chemistry  is  essential,  and  it  has  therefore  long  formed 
one  of  the  objects  of  professional  study.  Without  it  we 
should  be  ignorant,  of  the  intimate  nature  of  the  pro- 
ducts of  Animals,  either  in  health  or  in  disease,  and  he 
unable  to  understand  the  phenomena  of  several  of  the 
functions  of  the  body,  or  the  changes  which  take  place 
in  them  in  disease.  We  require  a knowledge  of 
Chemistry  for  the  preparation  of  Drugs ; also  for  un- 
derstanding the  principles  which  require  to  be  attended 
to,  in  their  prescription  and  administration.  Animal 
Chemistry,  also,  by  informing  us  accurately  of  the 
changes,  which  take  place  in  many  of  the  secretions  in 
disease,  will  no  doubt  lead  to  great  improvements  in 
practice. 

But  before  examining  intimately,  the  nature  and 
composition  of  these  bodies,  whether  Mineral,  Vege- 
table, or  Animal,  we  should  surely  know  something  of 
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what  are  the  characteristics  by  which  they  are  exter- 
nally distinguished.  It  is  impossible,  indeed,  to  make 
use  of  our  senses,  without  becoming  acquainted  with 
some  of  these.  So  much,  indeed,  is  this  the  case,  that 
we  early  fancy  that  nothing  is  more  simple,  than  to 
distinguish  a plant  from  an  animal,  or  both  from  a 
mineral.  But  if  we  examine  the  works  of  nature, 
through  their  various  gradations,  we  shall  come,  at 
last,  to  limits  wdiere  we  shall  find  it  difficult,  to  apply 
the  simple  Linnean  definition,  “ Lapides  crescunt, 
Vcgetabilia  crescunt  et  vivunt,  Animalia  crescunt, 
vivunt  et  sentiunt.” 

Minerals,  or  all  bodies  found  in,  or  upon  the  earth, 

which  are  neither  animal  nor  vegetable,  whether  solid, 

» 

liquid,  or  aeriform,  may  be,  and  are , arranged  in  differ- 
ent systems,  cither  according  to  their  external  charac- 
ters, or  their  chemical  composition.  Crystallography  is 
a branch  of  the  Science  which  describes  and  explains  the 
relations  subsisting  among  the  crystalline  forms  of  Mi- 
nerals, and  Geology  makes  us  acquainted  with  the 
structure,  relative  position,  materials,  and  mode  of  for- 
mation, of  the  mineral  masses  which  compose  the  crust 
of  the  earth.  As  it  is  not  possible  to  examine  the 
chemical  composition  of  bodies,  without  becoming 
acquainted  with  some  of  their  chemical  characters,  so, 
except  for  special  purposes,  we  may  consider  it  sufficient 
to  become  acquainted  with  minerals,  as  objects  of  the 
1 hemists  attention.  But  that  some  knowledge  of  the 
Mineral  World  is  both  useful  and  interesting,  is  evident 
from  the  numbers  of  those  who  take  an  interest  in 
Geological,  in  preference  to  other  Sciences.  As  Medi- 
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cal  Men,  we  may  often  derive  considerable  advantage 
from  Geology,  in  examining  or  describing  the  Medical 
Topography  of  a new  district,  or  one  which  may  be  the 
site  of  some  Epidemic. 

Important,  as  it  is  for  ns,  to  be  acquainted  with  the 
forms  and  characters  of  inert  matter,  and  with  the  laws 
by  which  it  is  controlled;  it  is  equally  so,  and  still 
more  interesting,  when  we  see  it  first  endowed  with 
life,  as  we  seem  to  perceive  the  clue  by  which  we 
may  unravel,  some  of  the  hidden  mysteries  of  our  own 
nature.  The  importance  is  as  great  as  the  interest, 
of  that  Science,  which  comprehends  the  study,  of  the 
countless  beings,  which  are  endowed  with  life.  Whether 
we  examine  the  boundless  ocean,  or  the  trackless  de- 
sert, the  luxuriant  tropics,  or  the  frozen  regions  of  the 
poles,  the  fertile  valley  or  the  apparently  barren  moun- 
tain, everywhere  we  find  signs  of  life,  and  living 
beings,  fitted  to  exist,  in  health  and  vigour,  in  the  most 
discordant  and  dissimilar  climates,  and  everywhere 
displaying  the  beneficence  and  wisdom  of  the  Creator. 
Among  these  beings,  therefore,  we  find  a Ray  and  a 
Denham,  as  well  as  a Paley,  looking  for  evidence,  in 
their  Natural  Theologies,  of  the  existence  and  good- 
ness of  the  Deity.  Bridgewater  Treatises  have  also 
been  written  in  elucidation  of  the  same  subject. 

Such  subjects  can  scarcely  be  contemplated  without 
the  cultivation  of  our  intellect,  and  the  improvement  of 
all  the  best  feelings  of  our  nature,  and  yet  we  some- 
times hear  the  study  of  Natural  History  stigmatised  as 
trifling  and  unimportant.  But  in  this,  as  in  many 
other  things,  men  often  take  their  own  ignorance,  as 
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the  gauge  by  which  they  attempt  to  measure  the 
knowledge  of  others.  We  are  not  likely  to  over-esti- 
mate the  importance  of  studies,  which  have  occupied 
the  first  intellects,  from  the  time  of  Aristotle  to  that  of 
Cuvier,  and  of  Theophrastus  to  that  of  our  own  Brown, 
acknowledged,  throughout  Europe,  as  “facile  Botani- 
corum  princeps.” 

The  science  which  treats  of  Plants,  as  at  present 
taught,  is  distinguished  remarkably,  in  comprehend- 
ing within  itself,  subjects,  such  as  the  Anatomy,  Phy- 
siology, and  Systematic  Classification  of  Plants ; which, 
with  respect  to  Animals,  are  divided  into  several  heads, 
as  Zoology  treating  of  their  external  form  and  Classifi- 
cation, Comparative  Anatomy  and  Physiology  of  their 
internal  organs,  with  their  respective  functions. 

Botany,  forms  a part  of  the  Medical  curriculum  of 
most  licensing  Bodies,  and  justly  so,  as  so  large  a 
portion  of  our  remedial  agents  are  obtained  from  the 
Vegetable  Kingdom.  These  you  ought,  therefore,  to 
be  able  to  recognise,  in  whatever  part  of  the  world  you 
meet  with  them.  This  is  no  trivial  advantage,  if  you 
consider,  that  British  Schools  of  Medicine  supply  Prac- 
titioners, for  an  Empire  on  which  the  Sun  never  sets  ; 
and  in  some  of  the  remote  provinces  of  which,  some  of 
you  may  not  unlikely  have  to  rely  for  remedial  agents, 
on  your  own  previously  acquired  knowledge  of  the 
Products  of  Nature.  But,  having  to  study  a science,  it 
would  ill  become  me  to  advocate,  or  for  you  to  take, 
so  limited  a view  of  its  advantages,  as  to  confine  your 
attention  to  only  one  of  its  divisions. 

As  Physiologists,  you  cannot  but  feel  interest  in 
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noting  the  first  appearances  of  life,  in  conjunction  with 
the  simplest  states  of  organized  matter,  and  in  watch- 
ing the  gradual  developement  of  the  more  complicated 
forms  of  Vegetation.  You  will  be  surprised,  also,  in 
observing  how  close  is  the  resemblance  between  several 
points  of  minute  vegetable  and  of  animal  structure. 
Many  of  the  Functions,  also — as  absorption,  circulation, 
respiration,  nutrition,  secretion,  and  reproduction  of 
the  species — you  will  find  so  perfectly  performed, 
that,  when  occurring  in  the  animal  kingdom,  they  are 
called  vegetative  functions.  The  geographical  distribution 
of  Plants,  moreover,  and  their  properties  as  connected 
with  structure,  you  will  find  interesting  and  philo- 
sophical departments  of  the  Science.  The  Physiology 
of  Plants  ought  to  form  a part  of  the  study  of  Scientific 
Agriculture,  quite  as  much  as  Chemistry.  Botany 
has  sometimes  been  made  repulsive,  from  the  way  in 
which  it  has  been  taught.  The  immense  multitude  of 
objects  necessarily  requires  a great  variety  of  names. 
Some  persons,  unfortunately,  have  become  so  enamoured 
of  these,  as  to  teach  them,  before  imparting  a know- 
ledge of  the  things,  which  they  arc  intended  to  indi- 
cate. But  even  the  language  of  Botany  is  notunworthy 
of  Study;  for  Mr.  Whewell,  in  his  “ Philosophy  of  the 
Inductive  Sciences’’  has  said,  “ The  formation  of  an 
exact  and  extensive  descriptive  language  for  Botany, 
has  been  executed  with  a degree  of  skill  and  felicity, 
which,  before  it  was  attained,  could  hardly  have  been 
dreamt  of  as  attainable.” 

As  one  of  the  objects  of  all  Education  is  to  train  the 
intellect,  we  must  not  lose  sight  of  some  of  the  advan- 
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tages  attendant  on  a careful  attention  to  such  pursuits, 
as  those  of  Natural  History.  Among  these,  we  may 
enumerate,  the  culture  of  the  habit  of  observation — 
that  of  distinguishing  and  defining,  nearly  similar 
objects— as  well  as,  learning  to  arrange,  in  a methodical 
manner,  an  immense  number  of  distinct  subjects.  The 
latter  is,  of  itself,  of  no  small  importance  ; it  has  been 
successfully  accomplished,  and  its  principles  are  of  ex- 
tensive application. 

Mr.  John  Mill,  a profound  thinker  of  the  day,  in 
his  recently  published  work,  entitled,  “A  System  of 
Logic , or  a Connected  View  of  the  Principles  of  Evidence 
and  the  Methods  of  Scientific  Investigation ,”  says  : 

“ Although  the  scientific  arrangements  of  organic 
nature,  afford,  as  yet,  the  only  complete  example  of  the 
true  principles  of  rational  classification,  whether  as  to 
the  formation  of  groups  or  of  series,  those  principles 
are  applicable  to  all  cases  in  which  mankind  are  called 
upon  to  bring  the  various  parts  of  any  extensive  sub- 
ject into  mental  co-ordination.  They  are  as  much  to 
the  point  when  objects  are  to  be  classed  for  purposes 
of  art  or  business,  as  for  those  of  science.  The  proper 
arrangement,  for  example,  of  a code  of  laws,  depends 
upon  the  same  scientific  conditions  as  the  classifications 
in  natural  history ; nor  could  there  be  a better  pre- 
paratory discipline  for  that  important  function  than  the 
study  of  the  principles  of  a natural  arrangement,  not 
only  in  the  abstract,  but  in  their  actual  application  to 
the  class  of  phenomena  for  which  they  were  first  ela- 
borated, and  which  are  still  the  best  school  for  learning 
their  use.” 
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Interesting  as  it  is  to  observe  the  phenomena  of  Life 
in  connexion  with  matter,  it  is  still  more  so  to  examine 
them,  in  beings  endowed  with  sensation,  and  usually 
with  the  power  of  locomotion.  For  these  belong  to 
the  same  great  Kingdom  of  Nature,  as  Man,  who  is  to 
be  the  object  of  your  study.  Commencing  the  study  of 
the  Animal  Kingdom,  with  the  complex  machinery  of 
the  most  highly  developed  specimen,  Man,  we  may  ex- 
amine the  various  parts,  internal  as  well  as  external, 
either  according  to  their  position  or  the  functions  which 
they  are  intended  to  perform,  or  separating  the  various 
organs  into  the  several  parts  and  textures  of  which 
each  is  composed — we  may  follow  them  in  the  various 
gradations  of  form  and  complication  in  which  they  pre- 
sent themselves  in  the  different  tribes  of  animals,  until 
we  find  them  as  simple  tubes  or  membranes,  perform- 
ing the  same  functions,  which  in  Man  require  a compli- 
cated apparatus. 

Instead,  however,  of  descending  from  the  more,  to  the 
less  complicated  forms,  we  may  reverse  the  order,  and 
first  take  the  lowest  forms  of  animal  life,  some  of 
which  hardly  differ,  from  the  simplest  vegetable  beings. 
Like  them,  they  are  composed  of  cells  and  tubes, 
where  we  can  with  difficulty  perceive  anything  like 
locomotion,  and  have  not  been  able  to  discover  any  symp- 
toms of  sensation,  or  the  rudiments  of  a Nervous 
system.  Such  a study  cannot  but  improve  your  know- 
ledge of  the  nature,  and  give  you  a more  general  and 
philosophical  view  of  the  Anatomy  and  Physiology,  of 
the  Human  system.  So  closely,  indeed,  are  these  con- 
nected with  General  Anatomy  and  Physiology,  that 
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few  attempt  to  teach  the  one,  without  drawing  their 
illustrations  from  other  tribes  of  the  Animal,  or  from  the 
Vegetable  Kingdom.  Comparative  Anatomy,  though 
first  studied  and  carried  to  a high  degree  of  perfection, 
by  a British  Surgeon  and  Philosopher,  the  immortal 
John  Hunter,  has  only  recently  been  acknowledged, 
among  the  requirements  of  Medical  Students. 

These  subjects  cannot  fail  to  improve  our  habits  of 
observation,  our  memory,  and  our  reasoning  powers ; 
and,  if  we  do  not  neglect  the  more  general  subjects,  of 
the  Distribution  of  Plants  and  Animals,  their  habits, 
and  admirable  adaptation  to  the  various  situations  in 
which  they  are  found,  the  imagination  might  be 
indulged,  the  taste  refined,  and  the  moral  and  religious 
feelings  rightly  cultivated,  by  looking  through  Nature, 
up  to  Nature’s  God. 

As  Students  of  Medicine,  we  have  to  lament  that 
some  of  these  studies  do  not  form  parts  of  General 
Education ; as  Nature’s  great  masterpiece,  Man,  is  to 
form  the  study  of  our  lives,  and  we  have  often  to 
come  with  senses  but  imperfectly  exercised,  and  the 
mind  untrained,  to  endeavour  to  master,  in  a short 
time,  one  of  the  most  extensive,  and  certainly  the 
most  difficult,  of  studies — that  of  Medicine.  It  is, 
therefore,  unfortunate  that  the  general  bearing  of  other 
studies,  preparatory  to  professional,  has  not  been  ear- 
lier appreciated  in  our  Schools  and  Academies. 

It  is  possible  that,  as  the  necessity  is  felt,  it  may 
come  to  be  provided  for.  That  this  is  not  chimerical, 
may  be  inferred  from  what  has  already  taken  place,  with 
respect  to  the  Military  Academics,  established  by  the 
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British  and  East  India  Governments.  For  entrance 
into  these  a course  of  Preparatory  Study  is  necessary, 
in  consequence  of  the  inadequacy  of  General  Education. 
A part  of  this  preparation  coincides  with  what  is  re- 
quired for  the  Medical  Profession,  and  is  found  to  be 
mastered  by  youths  of  16  and  17-  I should  be  sorry 
to  think,  that  the  aspirants  for  distinction  in  the  art  of 
Ilealiim,  should  shrink  from  a trial  which  is  mastered 
by  those,  who  desire  to  excel  in  what  are  usually 
called  the  Arts  of  Destruction,  but  which  may,  with 
equal  truth,  be  termed  those  of  Self-Defence. 

Though  we  may  reverence  religion,  honour  lite- 
rature, and  love  the  sciences, — we  must  make  it  the 
business  of  our  lives  to  study  our  profession.  Here, 
the  all-important  question  will  immediately  occur — 
How  can  this  best  be  done  ? On  careful  consideration 
of  the  objects  in  view,  and  of  the  modes  in  which  they 
are  to  be  attained  ; many  of  those  best  qualified  to  form 
an  opinion,  have  recommended, — that,  commencing 
with  a basis  of  general  science,  such  as  I have  indicated, 
the  Student  should  proceed  at  first  to  the  preparatory 
Sciences,  which  are  included  in  the  usual  curricula  of 
Medical  Education. 

Having  already  mentioned  the  importance  of  Che- 
mistry, as  a subject  of  General  Education,  it  must  not, 
therefore,  be  supposed  that  it  is  less  necessary  to  a 
purely  Medical  Education.  It  is,  in  fact,  indispensable : 
for  we  require  it,  not  only  for  enabling  us  to  under- 
stand the  composition  of  bodies,  the  phenomena  of 
nature,  and  of  many  of  the  functions  both  of  animal 
and  vegetable  structure,  but  also  for  understandinnr  the 
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changes  which  take  place  in  the  several  substances, 
which  we  may  compound  or  prescribe  as  remedial 
agents.  Likewise  that  we  may  know  how  to  coun- 
teract the  action  of  a poison,  or  detect  its  presence 
when  it  has  been  administered,  whether  accidentally  or 
with  a criminal  intention. 

Along  with  this  study  of  the  composition  of  bodies, 
and  the  laws  which  influence  their  combination,  we 
must  take  the  earliest,  as  well  as  the  latest  period,  to 
make  ourselves  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  struc- 
ture and  functions  of  the  Human  Body,  that  is,  with 
Human  Anatomy,  and  with  Physiology.  Having  stated 
that  the  Anatomy  and  Physiology  of  Animals,  as  well 
as  of  Plants,  are  valuable,  because  they  elucidate  the 
intimate  structure  and  functions  of  man,  I have  said 
almost  enough  to  show  how  important  these  studies 
must  themselves  be,  if  the  others  derive  their  chief 
value,  from  the  collateral  aid  which  they  afford. 

This,  however, is  readily  acknowledged;  and  the  seve- 
ral Boards  of  Examiners  have  insisted  that  not  only  one, 
but  that  two,  and  three,  Courses  of  Lectures,  on  Ana- 
tomy and  Physiology  shall  be  attended,  and  that  prac- 
tical acquaintance,  shall  be  acquired  by  careful  dis- 
section. Upon  a due  knowledge  of  the  different 
organs  of  the  body,  and  the  functions  which  they 
respectively  perform,  and  upon  our  knowledge  of  the 
nature  and  the  influence  of  external  physical  agents, 
will  depend  the  rules  for  the  preservation  of  health,  or 
Hygiene,  as  it  is  termed. 

As  some  of  the  studies  I have  mentioned  are  preli- 
minary to  the  proper  Medical  Sciences,  it  appears  to 
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me,  that  a portion  of  the  difficulties  at  present  expe- 
rienced, might  he  partially  obviated,  if  students  were 
to  commence  their  attendance  at  Lectures  with  the 
Summer,  instead  of  with  the  Winter  Session.  They 
might  then  pay  attention,  to  short  Preliminary  Courses 
of  Natural  Philosophy  and  of  Chemistry,  as  well  as  to 
the  ordinary  Courses  of  Botany,  of  Zoology,  or  of 
Comparative  Anatomy.  By  this  means  they  would  he 
gradually  introduced  to  the  objects,  the  principles,  and 
the  nomenclature,  of  some  of  their  principal  Studies, 
and  thus  he  better  enabled  to  commence  attendance 
during  the  ensuing  AVinter  Session,  on  the  complete 
Courses  of  Anatomy  and  of  Physiology,  besides 
Chemistry  and  Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics. 
These  Courses,  students  generally  attend  in  their  first 
AVinter  Session,  and  very  commonly  without  any 
previous  preparation.  It  is  not,  therefore,  extraor- 
dinary, that  they  find  themselves  puzzled,  not  only 
by  the  number  of  subjects,  but  also  by  the  multitude 
of  new  names.  These,  however  necessary  to  designate 
distinct  objects  arid  new  ideas,  are  yet  extremely  em- 
barrassing to  beginners,  however  much  they  may  be 
interested  in  the  subject  to  be  learnt.  In  the  proposed 
addition  of  short  preliminary  Summer  Courses,  many 
of  the  same  difficulties  would  be  encountered  in  the 
first  instance,  as  much  of  the  same  nomenclature  is 
common  to  several  kindred  sciences. 

The  next  subject,  which  should  be  studied  in  conse- 
cutive series,  is  that  of  Materia  Medica  and  Thera- 
peutics. But  I have  some  difficulty  in  stating  posi- 
tively, whether  you  ought  to  attend  this  Course  in  the 
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first  or  in  the  second  year  of  your  attendance  on  lec- 
tures. The  difficulty  does  not  arise,  from  my  not 
knowing  what  is  proper  to  be  done,  but  because  this, 
is  not  always  convenient  for  students  to  do ; as  some 
devote  three,  and  others  four  years,  to  their  studies  in 
London.  Some,  moreover,  have  learnt  many  of  its 
details  while  serving  an  apprenticeship ; while  others, 
who  have  not  done  so,  find  it  difficult  to  master  so 
complicated  a subject,  in  a single  Course  of  Lectures. 

That  the  Course  is  complicated  is  evident  from  its 
comprehending  Pharmacy,  Therapeutics,' Dietetics,  and 
Regimen.  The  term  Pharmacy,  is  often  confined  to  the 
mere  compounding  of  drugs,  but  is  by  others  consi- 
dered synonymous  with  Materia  Medica.  The  Course 
treats  of  Drug's — that  is,  of  their  origin  and  external 
characters,  as  well  as  of  their  intimate  nature  ; so  that 
we  may  be  able  to  distinguish  the  genuine  from  the  adul- 
terated ; also,  of  the  proper  modes  of  preparing  them  in 
the  first  instance,  and  of  compounding  and  dispensing 
them.  Many  of  these  processes  are  of  a chemical 
nature,  as  also  are  the  tests  for  detecting  impurities. 
Thus  it  is  impossible  to  follow  their  description,  when 
briefly  related,  without  a previous  knowledge  of 
Chemistry.  Moreover,  the  means  which  we  employ  as 
remedial  agents,  being  either  the  general  powers  of 
Nature,  or  Mineral,  Vegetable,  or  Animal  substances, 
another  difficulty  occurs,  for  we  are  introduced  at 
once,  to  the  peculiar  nomenclature  and  methods  of 
classification  of  several  sciences.  The  Course  ought, 
therefore,  to  be  preceded  by  some  knowledge  of  Botany, 
or  of  some  of  the  branches  of  Natural  History;  and, 
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for  this  reason,  cannot  well  be  studied  in  the  first  Winter 
Session.  But,  as  much  of  what  is  to  he  learnt,  requires 
only  the  exercise  of  the  senses  and  of  the  memory,  and 
as  much  is  so  learnt,  by  those  who  serve  an  apprentice- 
ship, so  those,  who  do  not  do  this,  should  supply  its 
place  by  additional  attention  to  the  course  of  Materia 
Medica.  Being  content  at  first  to  use,  as  much  as 
possible,  their  powers  of  observation  and  of  memory. 

The  articles  of  Materia  Medica  are,  however,  inte- 
resting to  us,  chiefly  on  account  of  the  effects,  they  are 
calculated  to  produce  as  Medicines.  The  Therapeutical 
part  of  the  Course  is  necessarily  an  advanced  subject, 
as  it  presupposes  some  knowledge  of  Physiology  and  of 
Pathology,  or  of  the  various  organs  and  functions  of  the 
Body,  both  in  health  and  in  disease.  The  object, 
also,  of  administering  Medicines  being  to  restore  an 
organ  or  function  to  a healthy  state,  this  part  of  the 
Course  treats  of  some  of  the  same  subjects,  though  in 
different  points  of  view,  as  arc  treated  of  in  the  Course  of 
the  Practice  of  Physic.  But,  in  the  Course  of  Materia 
Medica,  the  properties  of  Medicines  as  calculated  to 
produce  certain  effects,  being  prominently  treated  of, 
they  are  grouped  together  as  such.  And,  though  we 
form  classes  of  Stimulants  and  of  Sedatives,  of  Altera- 
tives, and  of  different  kinds  of  Evacuants,  no  two  arc 
exactly  alike,  and  therefore  we  may  scleet  one  or 
other,  according  as  the  peculiarities  of  a case  or  of  a 
constitution  require ; or,  as  one  has  lost  its  effect,  we 
may  employ  another,  possessed  of  similar  or  of  ana- 
logous properties.  This  general  view  of  the  properties 
and  uses  of  medicines  can  be  best  studied  in  a Course 
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devoted  to  the  purpose,  while  the  special  application  of 
each,  may  more  appropriately  be  pointed  out,  in  the 
Lectures  on  Medicine,  Surgery,  and  on  Midwifery,  and 
their  practical  uses,  learnt  in  the  Hospital. 

Some,  who  take  a limited  view  of  the  nature  of  their 
profession,  and  are  ignorant  of  the  subject  they  decry, 
w-ill  endeavour  to  detach  you  from  this  study.  To  the 
neglect  of  it,  in  this  country,  is  owing  our  great 
ignorance  of  many  most  important  points,  which  should 
long  since  have  been  ascertained.  These  gentlemen 
may  sometimes  be  heard  to  say  that  half  a dozen  medi- 
cines are  sufficient  for  all  purposes ; but  we  have  never 
seen  them  placed  in  any  situation,  as  in  our  Colonies, 
where  they  had  to  depend  upon  their  own  knowledge, 
of  what  the  country  afforded.  They  are,  besides,  the 
only  witnesses  of  their  practice,  and  the  sole  judges  of 
its  success. 

The  foregoing  subjects,  with  the  exception  of  some 
parts  of  the  last,  form  the  Preparatory  Courses  of  the 
study  of  Medicine,  and  will  form  a firm  basis,  upon 
which  the  successful  practice  of  Scientific  Medicine  may 
be  founded. 

The  necessity  of  attending,  in  the  first  instance,  to 
the  above  pursuits,  is  apparent,  from  their  being  those 
required  in  the  First  Examination  for  Bachelor  of  Arts 
in  the  Metropolitan  University.  It  is  also  the  order 
in  which  they  are  required  to  be  attended  by  the 
Society  of  Apothecaries,  and  that  which  the  Professors 
of  King’s  College,  have  concurred  in  recommending,  as 
the  most  eligible  course  of  study.  ( Vide  Appendix.) 

These  Sciences,  treating  of  material  substances,  can 
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only  be  efficiently  taught,  in  Lecture-rooms  where  ample 
stores  have  been  provided  of  the  objects  described,  and 
of  everything  required  for  their  illustration.  Museums, 
therefore,  require  to  be  provided,  amply  furnished, 
well  arranged,  and  their  contents  correctly  named.  In 
these  respects  I do  not,  I think,  assume  too  much, 
when  I state  that  the  Medical  Department  of  King's 
College  is  amply  provided. 

Thus,  for  the  study  of  Anatomy,  the  Museum  con- 
tains numerous  and  well-assorted  preparations  of  Nor- 
mal structure.  The  Lectures  on  this,  as  well  as  all  the 
other  subjects  requiring  them,  are  illustrated  with  a 
most  extensive  and  valuable  collection  of  diagrams  and 
drawings.  This  subject  is,  moreover,  practically  taught 
in  the  Dissecting  Rooms,  by  the  Demonstrators  Messrs. 
Simon  and  Bowman.  Morbid  Anatomy  is  illustrated 
by  specimens  of  morbid  structure,  deposited  in  the 
same  Museum,  with  casts  and  models.  All  these  are 
also  necessary  for  the  practical  courses. 

Physiology,  in  like  manner,  in  addition  to  diagrams 
and  well  selected  preparations  from  the  Museum,  is 
illustrated  by  recent  dissections,  illustrative  experi- 
ments, and  by  the  use  of  the  microscope. 

Chemistry  is  so  purely  an  experimental  science,  that 
it  requires  a well-assorted  and  extensive,  as  well  as 
an  expensive  apparatus,  both  philosophical  and  purely 
chemical,  together  with  a laboratory,  and  a collection 
of  mincralogical  specimens,  metallurgical,  and  chemical 
preparations.  The  collection  of  instruments,  illustrative 
of  the  different  departments  of  Natural  Philosophy, 
now  deposited  in  the  Museum  called  that  of  George 
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the  Third,  may  be  considered  as  complete  as  it  is 
unique,  while,  of  the  other  requisites,  you  will  find  an 
ample  store  in  another  Museum.  But  Chemistry 
can  only  be  thoroughly  learnt  by  practising  what  you 
have  seen  and  heard.  To  facilitate  this  object,  there 
is  a special  Laboratory  for  the  use  of  students,  in  which 
a Course  of  Chemical  Manipulation  is  given  by  the 
Demonstrator  of  Chemistry,  Dr.  Miller.  The  practical 
skill  to  be  acquired  in  such  operations,  will  not  only 
be  useful,  in  teaching  you  how  to  detect  impurities  in 
drugs,  but  also  the  presence  of  poisons  in  cases  of 
Forensic  Medicine. 

In  like  manner,  the  Lectures  on  Comparative  Ana- 
tomy and  on  Botany  are  elucidated  by  drawings, 
and  by  the  use  of  the  microscope,  by  zoological  speci- 
mens, .and  an  extensive  Herbarium,  preserved  in  the 
Museum  for  these  sciences;  or  specimens  are  obtained 
fresh  for  the  occasion.  The  Professor  of  Botany,  and  the 
Professor  of  Geology,  moreover,  make  excursions,  in 
which  you  may  learn  how  to  study  the  works  of 
Nature  in  the  field,  as  well  as  in  the  closet. 

The  Lectures  on  Materia  Medica  are  similarly  illus- 
trated, with  a numerous  collection  of  specimens  of 
medicinal  drugs  and  preparations,  for  which  the  Col- 
lege has  been  indebted  to  the  Society  of  Apothecaries, 
and  to  the  late  President  of  the  College  of  Physicians. 
There  is  also  a large  collection  of  diagrams  and  draw- 
ings,  and  suitable  chemical  experiments  are  made. 
In  addition  to  these,  there  is  a smaller  collection  of 
specimens  for  the  use  of  Students,  which  they  can  freely 
handle,  and  thus  become  acquainted  with  the  external 
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•appearance,  taste,  and  smell,  of  what  they  will  have  to 
recognize,  as  genuine  or  spurious,  in  their  Examinations, 
and  after-dealings  in  the  world. 

Though  the  extent  of  illustration  may  he  more  than 
sufficient,  and  the  Lectures  as  full  as  may  be  requisite, 
yet  it  does  not  follow,  that  the  lecturer  is  always  un- 
derstood ; nor  is  there  any  security,  that  what  is 
understood  at  the  time,  is  afterwards  remembered.  For 
this  we  have  endeavoured  to  provide  by  instituting 
Weekly  Examinations,  where,  in  the  style  rather  of 
familiar  conversation,  than  of  formal  examination,  the 
whole  subject  is  again  gone  over.  Then,  all  have  the 
advantage  of  hearing  each  other’s  answers,  as  well  as  of 
asking  questions  in  explanation ; so  that  obscurities, 
cannot  but  be  cleared  up,  and  difficulties  smoothed 
down. 

Knowing,  however,  the  difficulties  with  which  the 
younger  students  have  to  contend,  and  how  difficult  it 
is  for  them,  to  recover  lost  ground,  or  to  make  up  for 
time  misspent ; wc  last  year  recommended  to  the 
Council  that  a Resident  Medical  Tutor  should  be  ap- 
pointed, for  the  express  purpose  of  assisting  them  in 
their  studies.  Dr.  Johnson  was,  in  consequence,  se- 
lected for  the  appointment.  As  his  object  is  to  assist  the 
junior  students  in  overcoming  some  of  the  difficulties 
which  they  have  to  contend  with,  lie  arranges  his 
pupils  in  classes,  and  devotes  different  hours  and  days 
to  Anatomy  and  Physiology,  to  Chemistry,  and  to 
Materia  Mcdica.  Each  class  is  examined  viva  voce , upon 
the  subject  of  the  lectures,  which  the  pupils  have  been 
attending  during  the  preceding  week.  An  opportunity 
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is  thus  afforded,  of  ascertaining  the  progress  which  each 
student  is  making,  of  correcting  misapprehensions,  and 
of  explaining  such  difficulties  as  may  have  arisen. 

Having  taken  all  reasonable  precautions  to  provide 
sufficient  means  both  for  lecturing  and  for  what  has 
been  called  direct  teaching ; there  were  yet  to  be  pro- 
vided means  of  affording  direct  encouragement,  as  well 
as  the  prospect  of  ultimate  advantage,  to  induce  students 
to  pay  attention  to  their  studies.  For  this  purpose 
Prizes  were  authorized  by  the  Council.  These  have  been 
awarded  for  the  last  four  years,  on  a plan  recommended 
by  the  Professors,  as  one,  which  they  conceived  best 
calculated,  for  the  promotion  of  a good  Medical  Edu- 
cation. (Vide  Hand-book  of  Med.  Department , K . C.) 

Medicine  being  a Science  composed  of  many  parts,  in 
the  union  of  which  consists  perfection  of  study,  so  we 
have  endeavoured  to  encourage  Students,  to  take  up  two 
or  more  sciences  in  conjunction ; rather  than  to  follow 
the  apparently  more  brilliant,  but  certainly  less  useful 
plan,  of  sacrificing  everything,  for  attaining  excellence 
in  one  branch  of  study  only. 

Hence,  our  Prizes  and  Certificates  of  Honour  are 
awarded  for  proficiency  in  two  or  more  subjects,  instead 
of,  as  previously  here,  and  as  is  still  the  case  in  most 
places,  for  excelling  in  one  subject  only.  For  instance, 
students  of  the  first  or  second  year,  may  contend  in  the 
Third  Division,  for  Prizes  and  Certificates  for  Proficiency 
in  Anatomy  and  Chemistry,  and  in  the  Second  Divi- 
sion, in  the  same  way,  for  Proficiency  in  Physiology 
with  Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics. 

Having  observed,  however,  that  the  students  of  the 
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first  year,  having  frequently  to  contend  against  men 
of  older  standing,  had  not  sufficient  encouragement, 
in  consequence  of  the  difficulty  of  distinguishing  them- 
selves in  two  subjects,  though  well  inclined  and  able 
to  master  one  of  the  preliminary  sciences,  the  Pro- 
fessors propose  recommending  to  the  Council  that, 
besides  the  Divisional  Prizes,  there  should  be  smaller 
Prizes  in  each  of  the  two  Junior  Divisions,  for  each  of 
the  separate  subjects:  that  is,  for  Anatomy,  Chemistry, 
Physiology,  and  Materia  Medica  respectively.  This, 
we  hope,  will  remove  all  feeling  of  discouragement, 
stimulate  the  less  energetic,  and  reward  the  worthy. 
We  feel  now,  that  only  one  thing  more  is  required 
to  effect  all  the  objects  in  view,  and  that  is,  diligence 
on  the  part  of  the  Pupil. 

These  preliminary  sciences  ought  not  only  to  be 
carefully  studied,  but  studied  at  tbe  beginning,  of  your 
Medical  career;  for,  if  not  mastered  then,  they  will 
never  be  properly  studied,  and  all  future  exertions  to 
repair  the  omission  will,  in  most  cases,  be  like  the 
attempts  to  keep  in  use  “ a self-made  road,  which  is 
always  out  of  repair,  and  never  good  for  much.” 

However  thoroughly  we  may  study  the  laws  of 
Nature,  or  become  skilful  Chemists,  or  make  ourselves 
acquainted  with  the  anatomical  structure  of  plants  and 
animals,  or  even  of  the  human  frame  itself,  or  become 
profoundly  versed  in  all  the  doctrines  of  Vegetable  and 
Animal  Physiology — however  minutely  we  may  be  in- 
formed of  all  tbe  remedies  known  to  savage  or  civilized 
life,  we  are  yet  far  from  being  qualified  for  Medical  Prac- 
tice. All  these  studies,  though  forming  an  appropriate 
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basis,  are  only  preparatory  to  tlie  ultimate  end  and 
object  of  the  whole — that  is,  a study  of  the  Principles  and 
Practice  of  Medicine.  This  comprehends,  whatever  has 
reference  to  the  diseases  incident  to  man,  and  the  modes 
by  which  they  may  be  relieved  or  cured.  For  conve- 
nience, it  is  usually  divided,  both  in  teaching  and  in 
practice,  into  the  separate  branches  of  Medicine,  Sur- 
gery, and  Midwifery,  as  affecting  internal  or  external 
parts,  and  the  Process  of  Parturition,  with  the  Diseases 
of  Women  and  Children.  These  constitute  one  Science, 
because  founded  on  a knowledge  of  the  same  healthy 
structure  and  functions,  and  the  modes  in  which  these 
are  affected  by  external  agents ; also  on  the  same 
kinds  of  morbid  structure,  and  the  same  principles  of 
Pathology;  which,  therefore,  are  alike  interesting  to 
the  Physician,  the  Surgeon,  or  the  Obstetrician.  The 
study,  therefore,  will  necessarily  be  the  same  for  all. 
Medicine  being  founded  on  Principles,  a part  of  it  can- 
not be  well  understood,  without  a general  view  having 
been  first  taken  of  the  whole.  Any  one,  moreover, 
may  on  occasion  be  called  upon,  in  isolated  situations, 
to  practise  every  branch  of  the  profession,  as  is  always 
the  case  with  General  Practitioners,  and  with  those 
who  enter  the  Medical  Departments,  of  the  Army  and 
Navy,  or  that  of  the  East  India  Company.  But,  as 
the  science  is  too  vast,  to  be  completely  embraced  in  all 
its  minute  details  by  any  one  individual,  so  it  is  ad- 
vantageous as  well  for  the  advancement  of  the  Science, 
as  the  practice  of  the  Art,  that  individuals  should,  in 
large  communities,  devote  themselves  to  particular 
branches  of  the  Profession.  This  especially,  when  they 
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are  led  to  them  by  choice ; because  the  manual  dexte- 
rity, firmness  of  nerve,  and  cool  self-possession,  of  one 
will  not  fail  to  distinguish  him  as  a Surgeon — while 
nice  observation,  correct  discrimination,  and  a ready 
application  of  all  the  means  available  to  learning  and 
science,  will,  in  another,  equally  throw  lustre,  on  his 
course  as  a Physician. 

Having  shown  that  all  the  previous  studies,  both 
accessory  and  medical,  arc  valuable,  as  improving  your 
powers  of  observation  and  training  your  mental  facul- 
ties, as  well  as  acquainting  you  with  the  structure 
and  functions  of  the  body  in  health,  you  are  prepared 
to  approach  the  practical  branches  of  your  Profession 
with  a more  just  estimate,  as  well,  of  their  importance, 
as  of  their  difficulty.  When  you  come  to  study  these 
scientifically,  you  will  not  fail  to  acknowledge  the  aid 
you  receive,  from  the  previous  means  having  been  well 
suited  to  the  ends  in  view:  for,  hitherto,  as  Dr.  Wat- 
son has  expressed  it,  you  have  heard  only  of  structure 
and  of  function.  Thenceforward,  your  themes  must  be 
of  health  and  of  disease:  of  health,  that  you  may  under- 
stand disease — of  disease,  that  you  may,  under  Pro- 
vidence, restore  health. 

The  Course  of  Medicine,  like  that  of  Surgery,  and 
that  of  Midwifery,  consists  of  two  essentially  distinct 
parts — one  the  Principles,  and  the  other  the  Practice. 
The  latter  is  partly  founded  on  the  Principles,  and 
partly  on  Experience.  The  principles  of  Medicine, 
though  so  important,  as  the  only  secure  basis  for  ra- 
tional practice,  are  generally  ranked  among  the  less  po- 
pular subjects  of  study,  apparently  because  they  do  not 
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appeal  to  tlie  senses,  and  do  not  seem  sufficiently  practi- 
cal to  those,  who,  from  imperfect  education,  are  unable 
to  draw  legitimate  deductions.  It  is  evident,  however, 
that  this  must  be  the  fault  of  the  objectors.  Because, 
these  principles,  constituting  General  Pathology,  con- 
sist of  a collection  of  facts  respecting  disease  and  morbid 
structure,  with  their  causes  and  consequences,  accompa- 
nied by  such  explanations,  as  can  be  afforded  by  the 
state  of  the  sciences,  which  treat  of  structure  and  func- 
tion in  a state  of  health.  Pathology,  therefore,  is  closely 
connected  with  Anatomy  and  Physiology,  and,  indeed, 
often  elucidates  their  obscure  points,  because  the  func- 
tions and  connexions  of  some  parts,  become  more  evident 
in  disease  than  they  are  in  health.  But  in  general,  we 
are  able  to  explain  symptoms  and  changes  produced  in 
disease,  by  what  we  have  learnt  of  the  laws  of  animal 
life  in  a state  of  health.  The  study,  therefore,  of  the 
principles  of  General  Pathology,  forms  the  only  proper 
introduction  to  the  Pathology  of  particular  diseases  and 
the  rational  Practice  of  Medicine.  So  much  is  this  the 
case,  that  the  most  distinguished  Teachers  now  com- 
mence their  lectures  on  the  Practice  of  Medicine  with 
an  Introduction,  treating  of  the  Doctrines  of  General 
Pathology.  Under  the  head  of  Medicine,  several  dis- 
tinct points  necessarily  require  consideration : as,  for 
instance,  the  signs  and  symptoms  (Semeiotics)  by 
which  diseases  are  characterised,  as  well  as  those  which 
distinguish  one  disease  from  another  (Diagnosis),  or 
enable  us  to  form  a judgment  of  their  probable  course 
and  termination  (Prognosis).  Or  we  may  turn  our 
attention  to  the  causes  of  disease,  and  their  modes  of 
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operating  on  the  living  body  (Etiology),  and  connect 
this  with  the  means  of  guarding  against  the  accession 
of  disease  (Prophylaxis).  These  means  must  often  be 
the  same  as  those  adopted  for  the  preservation  of  health 
(Hygiene).  All  these,  however,  form  only  parts  of  one 
comprehensive  whole,  by  which  we  are  led  to  Thera- 
peutics, or  the  treatment  for  the  relief  or  cure  of  disease. 
This  may  sometimes  be  effected  by  a simple  avoid- 
ance of  the  causes  of  disease,  by  attention  to  the  rules 
of  Diet  and  of  Hygiene,  or  by  the  administration  of 
the  resources  of  Materia  Medica ; while  sometimes  the 
most  complete  relief  is  afforded,  even  to  an  internal 
disease,  by  a surgical  operation. 

Surgery  is  so  generally  spoken  of,  as  an  independent 
object  of  study  and  of  occupation,  that  it  seems  to  be 
forgotten,  that,  it  constitutes  only  one  of  the  branches  of 
the  comprehensive  science  of  Medicine.  Like  other 
subjects  requiring  manual  dexterity  as  one  of  its 
acquirements,  it  has  sometimes  been  degraded  below 
its  natural  position;  while  at  others,  its  importance  in 
relation  to  other  departments  of  medicine  has  been  over- 
estimated. It  has  long  been  the  most  popular  branch 
of  study  in  this  country,  and  medical  students,  misled 
by  the  brilliant  results  of  a successful  operation,  have 
seemed  to  think  that  they  had  only  to  acquire  a minute 
knowledge  of  anatomy,  with  a steady  and  skilful  hand, 
to  become  accomplished  surgeons.  This  is,  however, 
far  from  being  the  case.  In  addition  to  external  in- 
juries, which  necessarily  come  under  the  Surgeon’s  care 
he  has  also  assigned  to  him,  what  are  called,  from  some 
of  their  more  prominent  symptoms,  external  diseases, 
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but  which  in  their  causes,  are  quite  as  much  internal 
ones,  as  most  of  those  which  are  so  called,  and  which 
come  strictly  within  the  province  of  the  Physician. 
But  as  the  division  into  external  and  internal  diseases, 
is  rather  conventional  than  real,  and  as  the  Surgeon, 
even  in  the  cases  of  operations  and  of  accidents,  has  to 
treat  inflammation  and  fever,  derangements  of  the 
digestive  functions,  hectic  fever,  paralysis, tetanus,  &c.  it 
is  evident,  that  he  only,  can  be  master  of  his  profession, 
who  has  studied  it  as  a science.  He  must  ground  his 
practice  on  minute  knowledge  of  anatomy  and  accurate 
physiology,  as  well  as  the  doctrines  of  general  and 
special  pathology ; and  be  equally  versed  with  the 
Physician  in  the  preparatory  sciences.  As  the  causes 
and  mode  of  progress  of  all  diseases  are  of  a similar 
nature,  modifying  the  same  organs  and  functions,  pro- 
ducing the  same  kinds  of  morbid  structure,  and  expli- 
cable by  the  same  laws  of  general  pathology,  it  is 
evident  that  ali  must  submit  to  the  same  course  of 
study.  One  or  the  other  branch  of  the  profession  may 
be  made  an  object  of  subsequent  attention,  when  the 
greater  time  and  attention  which  are  devoted  to  particu- 
lar parts  will  not  fail  to  be  of  advantage,  as  well  to  the 
patient,  as  to  the  progress  of  science. 

Midwifery,  and  the  Diseases  of  Women  and  Children, 
is  another  advanced  Course,  which  can  only  be  advan- 
tageously attended,  when  some  progress  has  been  made 
in  a knowledge  of  Anatomy  and  of  Physiology,  as  well 
as  of  Pathology,  and  the  practice  of  Medicine  and  Sur- 
gery. For  on  all  these,  has  the  practitioner  to  rely  in 
different  cases,  or  in  the  same  case  at  different  periods 
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of  its  progress,  as  he  has  in  most,  to  attend  to  the  health 
of  his  patient,  both  previous  and  subsequent  to  labour ; 
he  has  also  to  give  his  aid  during  that  process,  which 
though  simple  enough  in  ordinary  cases,  yet  in  others 
may  require  as  much  steadiness  of  hand,  and  firmness 
of  purpose,  as  the  most  delicate  and  difficult  of  Surgi- 
cal operations.  There  is  no  department,  therefore,  in 
which  those  acquirements  are  more  necessary,  nor  any 
where  they  require  for  their  exercise,  so  much  of  ame- 
nity and  of  discretion. 

A still  more  complicated  branch  of  your  studies,  is 
Forensic  Medicine,  as  it  is  connected  with  every 
department,  and  requires  knowledge  of  both  healthy 
and  diseased  structure.  Here  you  have  not  only  to 
form  and  give  your  opinion  on  all  the  kinds  of  cases, 
which  may  belong  to  the  province  of  the  Physician, 
the  Surgeon,  and  the  Accoucheur,  but  in  cases  where 
every  thing  that  might  assist  your  judgment,  is  usually 
concealed  or  perverted.  Your  opinions  and  testimony 
respecting  the  effects  produced  by  the  hand  of  the 
murderer,  or  the  secret  effects  of  poison,  will  also  be 
questioned.  The  various  ways  in  which  physical 
agents,  or  the  modes  of  life,  may  affect  the  health  of 
the  community,  will  require  moreover  all  your  nicety 
of  observation,  correctness  of  discrimination,  and  cool 
and  collected  judgment.  Hence  all  your  medical 
knowledge,  will  be  required  for  the  first  institution, 
or  the  support,  of  the  laws  of  your  country. 

The  descriptions  of  disease,  the  nature  and  meaning 
of  symptoms,  as  well  as  the  principles  of  Pathology, 
can  alone  be  learned  in  the  lecture-room,  and  studied 
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in  the  closet.  But  the  practice  of  medicine,  like  the 
practice  of  surgery,  and  that  of  midwifery,  and  indeed 
“ like  every  other  practical  art,  is  to  be  learned  only  by 
repeated  exercise,  by  carrying  its  various  acts  into 
direct  effect,  again  and  again,  or,  if  they  happen  to 
require  no  manual  dexterity,  by  looking  on  and  seeing 
them  practised  again  and  again.”  Thus  it  is  only  in  the 
chamber  of  sickness,  or  the  wards  of  the  hospital,  that 
the  practice  of  your  profession  can  be  learned. 

General  Pathology  is  the  most  fitting  foundation  for 
practice,  because  principles,  are  applicable  to  all  cases 
in  every  variety  of  situation  ; but  in  practice  you  learn 
both  the  necessity  for,  and  the  method  of,  modifying 
your  views  and  your  acts  according  to  the  peculiarity 
of  each  case.  In  the  Hospital,  you  enjoy  the  inestim- 
able advantage  of  seeing  put  in  practice,  the  rules  which 
you  have  heard  inculcated  in  the  lecture-room  ; and 
there  you  will  find  the  same  system  adopted,  which  I 
hope  you  will  have  learned  the  value  of  here,  that  is, 
Science  combined  with  Practice.  There,  however,  the 
order  is  reversed.  In  the  College  the  principles  of  a 
science  are  first  expounded,  and  you  are  afterwards  led 
in  the  Dissecting-room,  the  Laboratory,  and  the  Field 
Excursion,  to  practise  what  you  have  learned.  But  in 
the  Hospital  you  see  your  Professors  first  practising,  and 
then  explaining  in  their  Clinical  lectures,  the  reasons  for 
their  practice.  Without  this  explanation  you  will  fre- 
quently be  at  a loss  for  the  modifications  you  may  see 
introduced,  and  may  fancy  you  observe  timidity,  vacil- 
lation, or  even  contradiction  to  something  you  have 
before  learned.  But  you  will  only  be  witnessing,  what 
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you  will  afterwards  have  yourselves  to  do,  as  you  must 
above  all,  avoid  falling  into  the  sin  of  becoming  mere 
routine  practitioners.  For  seldom  will  you  find  the 
general  description  of  disease,  entirely  applicable  to  each 
individual  case;  you  will,  therefore,  have  frequently  to 
modify  your  practice  according  to  the  idiosyncracy  of 
your  patient. 

In  entering  an  hospital,  it  is  necessarily  an  object  of 
consideration,  at  what  period  you  should  commence 
your  attendance.  Some  will  say,  that  you  cannot  begin 
too  soon,  and  others  will  advise  you,  first,  to  acquire 
some  knowledge  of  preliminary  studies.  As  there  is 
so  much  that  can  only  be  learned  by  being  seen,  so  it 
is  evident,  that  you  cannot  begin  to  observe  surgical 
cases,  at  least,  at  too  early  a period.  But  before 
you  arc  acquainted  with  the  structure  and  functions  of 
the  Body,  and  the  doctrines  of  Pathology,  it  will  not 
be  easy  to  derive  much  benefit  from  the  Clinical  Lec- 
tures, on  Diseases  with  the  nature  of  which  you  are  as 
yet  unacquainted.  You  would  then  be  apt  to  adopt  a 
careless  and  superficial  mode  of  observation,  and  fall 
into  a routine  method  of  practice.  Clinical  instruction, 
is  without  doubt,  the  most  important  method,  in  which 
instruction  can  be  conveyed.  In  the  first  place,  your 
senses  are  exercised  in  seeing  the  phenomena  which 
characterise  disease,  and  in  observing  the  best  methods 
of  examining  a patient.  Many  of  these  observations 
you  may  yourself  verify.  You  will  also  have  the 
satisfaction,  of  hearing  the  causes  of  many  of  the  symp- 
toms explained,  as  well  as  the  reasons  of  the  treatment 
which  you  have  seen  adopted.  If  with  this  you  com- 
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bine  the  habit  of  taking  notes  of  the  cases  in  hospital ; 
you  will  find,  in  future  times,  as  I myself  can  say  of 
the  Clinical  Wards  of  the  Edinburgh  Infirmary,  that 
some  of  these  cases,  will  make  a more  vivid  impression, 
than  many  you  may  meet  with  in  after-times. 

But  examining  patients,  witnessing  treatment,  and 
taking  notes  of  cases,  are  all  proximate  steps  to  practice. 
But  without  yourselves  practicing,  it  will  be  difficult  to 
acquire  confidence.  It  has  therefore  been  arranged  that 
the  Pupils  of  the  College  should  have  the  opportunity 
of  doing  much  of  the  Hospital  duties,  and  much  must  be 
required  to  be  done,  where  12,000  in  and  out  patients 
arc  annually  received*.  Hence  the  offices  of  Out  and  In- 


* As  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  Hospital  practice 
depend  upon  the  mode  rather  than  the  number  of  cases  which  are 
seen,  the  author  quotes  the  following  pertinent  observations, 
written  in  Paris,  the  city  of  great  Hospitals : so  the  celebrated 
Clinical  Wards  of  Edinburgh  were  famed  for  the  selection,  rather 
than  for  the  number  of  cases.  “ Voir  beaucoupdes  maladesn’est 
pas  le  meilleur  moyen  de  apprendre  a bien  observer  : une  pra- 
tique peu  etendue  instruit  davantage  le  medecin  studieux.  Celui 
qui  exerce  la  medicine  dans  les  hopitaux  voit  beaucoup  etne  voit 
pas  assez  ; la  rapidite  avec  laquelle  ses  yeux  passent  devant  des 
objets  trops  multiplies  ne  lui  permet  pas  de  les  fixer.  Comment, 
dans  l’espace  d’une  lieure  ou  deux,  examiner  toutes  les  circon- 
stances  relatives  a l’liistorie  de  la  maladie  de  cent  ou  cent  cin- 
quante  individus  ? Comment  changer  ses  methodes  suivant  les 
indications  ? Comment  dans  un  temps  si  court,  l’esprit  peut-il 
rcflechir  sur  ce  qu’il  a vu,  remonter  des  phdnomenes  a leurs 
causes  et  tout  approfondir  ? II  faut  beaucoup  do  talent,  je  dirai 
presque  il  faut  du  genie,  pour  so  garder  de  la  routine,  en  prati- 
quant  le  medecinc  dans  un  grand  hopital  ? Un  mddecinne  pent 
hasarder  un  medicament,  sans  etre  engage  it  l’administrer  par 
les  lois  de  la  plus  exacte  analogie ; pour  bien  observer,  il  faut 
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Patient  Dressers  and  of  House  Surgeon,  also  those  of 
Out  and  In-Patient  Clinical  Clerks  and  the  Physician’s 
Assistant,  are  open,  without  fee,  to  the  competition  of 
the  matriculated  Students  of  the  College,  who  are 
Pupils  of  the  Hospital.  . Of  these  the  most  proficient 
candidates  are  elected  by  examination — the  Out-Patient 
Dressers  and  Clerks,  after  having  witnessed  six  months’ 
practice,  and  those  for  the  In-Patients,  after  having 
served  the  former  offices  for  an  equal  period.  They  show 
their  competency,  in  addition  to  having  passed  the 
examination,  by  making  clinical  reports  of  one  or  more 
cases  in  Hospital.  The  House  Surgeon  and  Physician’s 
Assistant,  are  in  the  same  way,  elected  for  their  pro- 
ficiency, from  among  those  who  have  served  the  above 
offices  : but  the  former  must  also  be  a Member  of  the 
College  of  Surgeons,  and  the  latter  be  qualified  by  some 
diploma  to  practise  Medicine.  By  such  a course  of 
scientific  and  practical  education,  you  cannot  fail  to 
acquire  a knowledge  of  your  Profession,  such  as  will 
enable  you  to  enter  on  practice  on  your  own  account, 
or  what  is  preferable,  commence  as  Assistants  to 
some  experienced  Practitioner,  where  you  will  be  able 


interroger  la  nature  avec  patience,  et  considdrer  tout  le  cours 
d’une  maladie  avec  une  attention  profomle.  La  reunion  de  ces 
conditions  donne  seule  la  veritable  experience,  que  Pon  a definie, 
Phabiletd  a garantir  lc  corps  humain  des  maladies  auxquelles  il 
est  expose,  et  a guerir  ccs  maladies  lorsqu’clles  se  sont  devellop- 
pees.  Un  mddecin  qui  n’est  pas  doud  de  l’organisation  heurcuse 
et  de  l’csprit  rdfldchi  qui  demande  Part  d’observer,  peut  voir 
beaucoup  de  malades  et  manquer  entierement  d ’experience.” — 
Diet,  des  Sc.  Med.  tome  xxxi.  p.  291. 
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to  prolong  the  practical  parts  of  your  education,  and  be 
able  to  acquire  the  requisite  degree  of  experience  and  of 
confidence. 

I have  already  mentioned,  that,  having  thought  it 
desirable  in  awarding  Prizes,  to  induce  Students  to  study 
two  or  more  subjects  together,  instead  of  one  only,  the 
Professors  had  divided  the  several  objects  of  Medical 
study  into  several  divisions.  I have  only  now  to  men- 
tion that  in  our  first  division,  Prizes  are  awarded  to 
Students  of  the  third  or  fourth  year,  who  are  examined, 
on  three  separate  days,  for  proficiency  in  Medicine, 
Surgery,  and  Midwifery.  But  our  Medical  Scholar 
must  he  a matriculated  Student,  and  must  have  attended 
the  Medical  Classes,  during  three  or  not  exceeding  four 
consecutive  Winter  Sessions,  and  must  prove  himself  a 
proficient  in  Anatomy,  Physiology,  Chemistry,  Materia 
Medica,  Medical  and  Surgical  Pathology  and  Practice, 
Midwifery,  and  Forensic  Medicine. 

Though  the  studies  of  the  College  and  the  occupa- 
tions of  the  Hospital  have  been  spoken  of  separately,  it 
is  of  course  understood  that  they  are  in  a great  measure 
carried  on  simultaneously.  It  is  only  after  attendance, 
generally  upon  two  courses  of  Lectures  on  a practical 
subject,  and  after  two  to  three  years  of  Hospital  at- 
tendance, that  the  Student  is  admitted  to  examination 
by  the  Society  of  Apothecaries,  and  to  the  Bachelor 
of  Medicine  Examination  at  the  University  of  London. 
The  Medical  Departments  of  the  Army  and  Navy,  as 
well  as  the  East-India  Company,  subject  those  enter- 
ing their  respective  services,  to  further  examinations  on 
the  same  subjects,  or  to  examinations  on  such  subjects 
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as  may  have  been  omitted  by  the  College  before  which 
Candidates  may  have  already  been  examined.  The 
examination  for  Doctor  of  Medicine,  at  the  University 
of  London,  does  not  take  place  until  after  two  years’ 
attendance  on  Clinical  or  Practical  Medicine,  after  having 
obtained  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Medicine.  This  exa- 
initiation  includes  the  Elements  of  Intellectual  Philo- 
sophy, Logic  and  Moral  Philosophy,  with  everything 
understood  by  the  comprehensive  term  of  Medicine. 

Ilavin"  taken  a survey,  however  imperfect,  of 
the  sciences  which  form  the  basis  of  Medical,  as 
well  as  of  the  several  branches  of  this  extensive 
study,  we  are  better  able  to  compare  the  extent 
of  its  requirements  with  the  objects  of  Education 
in  general.  It  will  readily  be  admitted  that  a full 
course  of  Medical  Studies  forms  a large  proportion  of 
the  whole  of  the  objects  of  Education. 

In  this  very  proportion,  therefore,  lies  the  necessity  of 
improved  general  education,  from  the  difficulty  of  ac- 
quiring a competent  knowledge,  of  all  that  is  requisite 
in  Medicine,  in  a short  time.  The  difficulty  is  still 
treater  if  you  proceed  to  practise  what  you  have 
learnt ; for  on  the  very  first  occasion  that  you  act  on 
your  own  responsibility,  you  may  require  all  the 
cunning  of  the  practised  hand,  with  quickness  of  eye 
and  prompt  decision.  These  are  the  result  of  expe- 
rience, and  must  therefore  often  be  assumed.  They  can 
be  assumed  with  confidence  only,  from  a just  reliance  on 
yourselves,  consequent  upon  having  prepared  yourselves 
both  by  theory  and  practice  for  the  practical  exercise  of 
your  responsible  Profession. 
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For  the  touch  to  be  delicate,  and  the  eye  and  ear 
quick  enough  to  discriminate,  between  nearly  similar 
appearances  and  complicated  sounds,  they  must  be  duly 
exercised.  For  the  mind  to  observe  with  accuracy,  to 
distinguish  what  is  essential  to  one,  from  what  is  com- 
mon to  many  complaints,  to  draw  a correct  inference,  and 
apply  the  appropriate  remedy,  and  all  at  the  moment 
that  it  is  required,  and  this  without  exciting  alarm  in 
the  mind  of  your  patient  or  of  his  friends,  will  in  time 
become  a habit,  and  as  such,  easy  and  familiar;  but 
certainly,  cannot  at  first  be  exercised  without  good 
intellectual  and  moral  training.  If  you  consider  the 
nature  of  the  duties,  and  the  extent  of  the  respon- 
sibility, which  may  any  day  fall  upon  you,  you  will 
resolve,  with  the  quick  expression  of  youthful  feel- 
ings, to  lose  no  time  and  let  slip  no  opportunity,  of  qua- 
lifying yourselves  properly  for  your  responsible  pro- 
fession. But  when  you  resolve,  you  must  take  care  to 
remember,  that  to-day  the  opportunity  may  be  within 
your  reach,  and  to-morrow  beyond  your  grasp.  For 
you  may  at  the  first  outset  of  life,  be  called  upon  to 
decide,  in  a few  moments,  even  in  the  sick  room,  and  in 
the  presence  of  those  most  deeply  interested,  upon  the 
measures,  which  as  far  as  we  can  see,  seem  to  limit  or 
extend  the  life  of  an  individual,  as  important  to  the 
domestic  circle,  as  that  of  an  experienced  Statesman 
or  General  to  the  Government  which  he  serves.  All 
this  you  may  have  to  do,  not  unfrequently  in  situations, 
where  touch  is  contamination,  and  the  air  you  breathe 
poison.  You  may  have  to  reproach  yourself  not  only 
with  ill  success  in  such  acasc,  but  also  live  bitterly  to  feel. 
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that  your  want  of  professional  success,  has  been  the 
natural  result  of  your  early  neglect  of  duty. 

Again,  if  you  should  be  admitted  into  the  public 
service,  as  for  instance,  in  the  army  or  navy  of  your 
country,  you  may  in  your  very  earliest  career,  be 
called  upon  to  exercise  your  professional  skill,  in  the 
midst  of  the  din  and  the  shouts  of  battle.  There 
distracted  by  the  groans  of  the  dying  and  the  entrea- 
ties of  the  wounded  (and  where  you  may  any  moment 
be  placed  in  the  situation  of  one  or  the  other),  you 
will  have  to  preserve  your  countenance  unmoved,  and 
if  possible  your  mind  unruffled,  when,  not  forgetting 
kindness,  you  have,  with  unwavering  hand,  literally  to 
bring  your  knowledge  to  your  fingers’  ends.  Tf  such 
should  ever  be  your  situation,  you  will  feel  grateful  to 
those  who  have  taught  you  the  virtue  of  self-possession ; 
and  will  rejoice,  even  in  the  midst  of  strife,  if  you  have 
not  neglected  your  opportunities  of  professional  educa- 
tion. You  will  feel  also  on  this,  as  on  many  other 
occasions,  that  Medicine  differs  from  most,  if  not  all, 
other  professions,  in  success  depending,  in  a great  mea- 
sure not  only  on  the  skill,  but  also  the  promptness, 
with  which  we  can  safely  rely  on  our  individual  exer- 
tions. This  perhaps,  produces  much  of  that  isolation 
of  the  Medical  character  which  seems  to  distinguish  it 
from  that  of  other  professional  men. 

The  highest  moral  qualities  may  be  possessed  by 
those  devoid  of  Intellectual  culture,  but  I hope  that  it 
has  been  made  clear,  that  it  is  only  by  a proper  com- 
bination of  the  two,  that,  we  cam  be  qualified  for  all 
the  duties  of  our  Profession/  The,,  deficient  branches 
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of  study  having  been  enumerated,  we  may  yet  consider, 
though  this  seems  hardly  necessary,  whether  they  are 
to  be  studied  only  as  parts  of  an  empirical,  sometimes 
distinguished  by  the  name  of  a practical,  art,  or  as 
branches  of  an  all-important  science.  If  we  study  the 
history  of  Medicine,  we  shall  find  that  improvements 
have  been  made  at  times,  when  men  with  cultivated 
minds,  have  obtained  the  lights,  with  which  they  have 
illumined  the  dark  parts  of  their  own  profession,  from 
habits  of  investigation  pursued  in  other  sciences.  The 
great  advances  which  in  recent  times,  have  taken  place 
in  Medicine,  have  in  like  mafftier  proceeded  from  the 
adoption  of  similar  methods.  For  instance,  from  sug- 
gestions arising  from  the  increased  and  improved  use  of 
the  Microscope ; from  the  adoption  of  the  Stethoscope, 
and  from  the  application  of  the  numerical  method  in 
classifying  and  weighing  well  ascertained  facts.  Like- 
wise from  our  improved  knowledge  of  Animal  Che- 
mistry, and  the  great  advances  made  in  General  and 
Special  Physiology,  as  well  as  from  the  scientific 
course  now  pursued  in  the  study  of  Pathology.  So 
the  rigorous  methods  now  applied  to  the  investigation 
of  Medical  questions,  and  the  great  improvements 
which  are  every  day  making  in  the  Natural  Sciences, 
will  continue  to  improve  the  Science  of  Medicine. 

The  World  now  requires,  and  Public  Bodies  insist 
upon,  a greater  amount  of  acquirement  than  formerly. 
If  you  should  feel  inclined  to  complain  of  the  quantity 
now  to  be  learnt,  you  must  not  forget  to  observe,  how 
difficulties  have  been  removed,  how  Museums  are  now 
furnished,  and  lectures  illustrated,  and  that  the  facili- 
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tics  for  study  have  increased,  at  least  in  an  equal  ratio, 
to  the  quantity  to  be  studied. 

Formerly  it  was  hardly  possible  to  obtain  a good 
Medical  Education,  even  within  the  precincts  of  this 
great  metropolis,  notwithstanding  that  it  abounded 
then,  as  now,  with  magnificent  hospitals.  What  was 
obtainable,  moreover,  was  not  recognized  at  old  Uni- 
versities. For  what  were  called  Schools,  were  formed 
by  some  Star  not  always  of  the  first  magnitude, 
placing  his  own  subject  as  the  prominent  centre,  round 
which  were  to  revolve  satellites,  often  of  so  unsub- 
stantial a nature,  as  to  be  unable  to  shine,  even  with 
the  aid  of  reflected  light.  I myself,  after  studying 
Botany,  Chemistry,  Anatomy,  Physiology,  and  Surgery 
in  London,  felt  myself  obliged,  like  many  others,  to 
proceed  to  Edinburgh,  for  Materia  Medica,  the  Theory 
and  Practice  of  Medicine , and  Hospital  practice,  with 
Clinical  Medicine ; as  well  as  for  Midwifery,  and  Mili- 
tary Surgery.  But  since  the  establishment  of  Univer- 
sity College,  followed  by  that  of  this  College,  the 
whole  system  has  been  changed,  and  the  Metropolitan 
Schools  are  as  complete  and  as  perfect  as  any  else- 
where to  be  found.  The  degrees  of  Bachelor  and  of 
Doctor  of  Medicine  can  be  obtained  in  London,  as  well 
as  at  old  established  Universities. 

Some  of  the  subjects  included  in  the  Medical  curri- 
culum, may  appear  to  you,  unnecessary,  as  to  those, 
“ who  see  without  observing,  and  prescribe  without 
thinking.”  But  the  information  which  all  the  Sciences 
afford,  is  not  only  useful  in  itself,  but  their  culture 
forms  the  best  training  for  the  faculties  of  the  mind, 
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especially  of  those,  who  have  not  had  the  advantage  of 
a good  general  education.  Medicine  was  not  less  suc- 
cessfully cultivated  formerly,  than  it  has  been  since, 
until  very  recent  times.  Then  Science  found  its  chief 
supporters  among  the  Medical  Profession,  and  the 
Royal  Society,  many  of  its  original  Founders.  There, 
they  can  now  scarcely  gain  admittance,  unless  they 
bring  some  other  credentials  besides  their  Profession. 
This  has  perhaps  been  caused  by  Physicians,  (who  were 
originally  so  called,  because  they  were  Naturalists,) 
though  still  proud  of  the  name,  having  become  ashamed 
of  the  calling.  This  again,  has  probably  arisen  from 
an  undue,  I had  almost  said,  base  subservience  in  the 
Profession  generally,  to]  the  prejudices  of  a public 
ignorant  of  science.  But  we  may  observe  in  that 
public,  the  dawn  of  a growing  interest  in  scientific 
pursuits,  in  which,  without  doubt,  will  be  included,  as 
in  the  times  of  ancient  Philosophers,  some  knowledge 
of  the  structure  and  functions  of  the  body.  When  the 
light  is  a little  more  diffused,  men  will  not  be  slow  to 
perceive,  that  a Profession,  based  as  it  is  on  so  many 
Sciences,  cannot  but  be  Scientific  itself;  and  that,  there- 
fore, those  only  who  study  it  as  a Science,  are  qualified 
to  practise  it  successfully  as  an  Art. 

Fortified  by  a scientific  education,  and  acquainted 
with  the  modes  of  investigation  in  the  exact  sciences, 
you  will  be  enabled  to  investigate  the  causes  of  disease 
in  a philosophical  manner,  and  make  your  treatment  a 
legitimate  deduction  from  the  principles  of  your  science, 
modified,  however,  by  the  results  of  experience.  You 
will  thus  avoid  rashness  on  the  one  hand,  and  timidity 


on  the  other,  and,  provided  with  the  copious  resources 
of  the  art  of  healing,  you  will  feel  no  partiality  for 
routine.  As  confinement  in  a small  space,  from  want 
of  exercising  the  visual  powers,  is  apt  to  produce  short- 
sightedness, so  confinement  of  the  mental  faculties  to 
one  set  of  ideas,  will  infallibly  produce  littleness  of 
mind.  Hence,  if  you  come  to  the  practice  of  your  pro- 
fession without  the  mind  wTell  trained  and  stored  with 
knowledge,  you  will  he  unable  to  take  advantage  of 
many  cases,  however  well  they  may  be  calculated  to 
illustrate  obscure  points  of  Physiology  and  of  Patho- 
logy, as  well  as  of  Practice,  and  thus  indirectly  to  ad- 
vance your  professional  interests. 

Some,  who  do  not,  however,  think  itnecessary,  to  prove 
the  connexion  between  cause  and  effect,  say,  that  a scien- 
tific education  docs  not  necessarily  produce  a good,  but 
often  a timid,  practitioner.  That  this  may  have  appeared 
to  be  the  effect,  I will  not  deny,  but  as  little  will  I ad- 
mit, that  it  was  the  scientific  knowledge  of  his  profes- 
sion which  caused  the  timidity.  For  it  has  sometimes 
happened,  that  the  naturally  timid, may  have  paused  at 
a threshold,  where  the  rude  and  ignorant  have  rushed 
in.  But  is  it  because  the  former  have  endeavoured  to 
fortify  themselves  with  knowledge,  that  they  have 
become  timid,  or  is  it  not  rather,  because  the  know- 
ledge has  not  been  sufficient,  or  not  sufficiently  con- 
joined with  practice.  The  science,  therefore,  which 
taught  them  to  avoid  a difficulty,  was  not  sufficient  to 
overcome  their  natural  diffidence.  In  other  cases,  it 
can  only  be  the  timidity  of  the  skilful  pilot,  who  has 
to  carry  a richly-freighted  vessel  through  a narrow 
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channel,  with  breakers  on  one  side,  and  shallows  on 
the  other.  When  such  a one  finds  that  a quick  eye 
and  steady  hand,  with  his  magnet  to  direct,  and  his 
plummet  to  investigate,  are  useless,  and  states  that  he 
has  found  his  barometer  faithless,  and  a knowledge  of 
the  heavens  and  of  his  charts,  of  no  value,  then  only, 
will  I consent  even  to  consider  the  question.  In  the 
mean  time,  I would  rather  myself,  trust  to  such  hands, 
than  be  at  the  mercy  of  those  who  might  by  accident, 
pass  more  quickly  through  a difficulty,  but  with  the 
chances  much  greater  of  being  dashed  on  the  breakers, 
or  left  to  die  on  a sand-bank. 

Reason  and  experience,  however,  both  combine  in 
assuring  us,  that,  that  which  is  our  duty,  it  is  also  our 
interest  to  do.  Therefore,  qualify  yourselves  for  the 
duties  of  your  profession,  in  the  most  perfect  manner  in 
your  power.  Found  your  practice  on  a basis  of  science; 
and  success  will  be  sure  to  follow,  if  you  take  the  or- 
dinary pains  to  insure  it.  And  this,  notwithstanding 
the  cavillings  of  those,  who  may  point  to  success  being 
achieved  without  science ; as  well  as  to  a scientific 
knowledge  of  the  profession,  not  being  always  followed 
by  success.  This  you  may  hear,  sometimes,  ascribed  to 
the  uncertainty  of  Medicine,  where  the  same  things  will 
produce  such  different  effects.  But  it  might  as  well  be 
objected  to  Music  or  to  a Musical  instrument,  that  the 
same  hand  will  produce  a jar,  or  a melodious  note. 
Others  again  will  point  to  the  success  of  those,  who  as 
devoid  of  principle  as  of  science,  arc  yet  looked  upon 
by  the  public  as  oracles  of  the  Medical  Art.  This  is  no 
doubt  true,  and  would  be  no  less  marvellous  than  true, 


were  we  not  aware  of  the  gross  ignorance  of  the  public, 
in  all  matters  of  a scientific  nature.  Hence  we  observe, 
that  the  very  same  men,  who  would  he  astonished  at  a 
crier  mending  a clock,  and  are  so  at  people  descanting 
about  painting  and  sculpture,  who  have  never  paid  at- 
tention to  art,  yet  think  it  nothing  extraordinary  that 
a charlatan  should,  without  knowledge  or  examination, 
be  able  to  apply  his  nostrum  to  repair  the  various  ills, 
of  the  most  complicated  and  perfect  machinery  of  a 
Divine  Architect.  This  is,  in  fact,  owing  to  their 
knowing,  or  supposing  that  they  know,  something  of 
the  one,  and  do  actually  know  nothing  of  the  Sciences 
connected  with  the  other.  But  this,  like  many  other 
defects  of  reasoning,  will  be  remedied  with  the  improve- 
ment of  general  education,  and  with  the  public  attention 
bein<r  turned  to  the  nature  of  the  duties  and  studies 
of  the  scientific  practitioner  of  Medicine. 

IIa\  ing  alluded  to  the  public  interest  which  has  been 
excited  respecting  the  Profession,  this  might  appear  a 
favourable  opportunity,  for  making  some  observations 
on  the  plans  which  have  been  proposed  for  its  benefit. 
But  it  is  not  advisable,  on  the  present  occasion,  to  enter 
upon  questions  affecting  so  many  interests,  some  of 
them  of  a political  nature,  and  respecting  which  diver- 
sities of  opinion  are  entertained.  But  we  may,  with- 
out overstepping  the  limits  of  discretion,  discuss  any 
changes  proposed  in  the  education  of  the  profession,  as 
this  is  closely  connected  with  our  subject.  We  have 
already  observed,  that  every  one  entering  the  profession, 
must,  to  a certain  extent,  have  the  same  preliminary 
and  professional  education,  and  afterwards  pay  more 
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particular  attention  to  the  branch  of  the  profession 
which  he  intends  more  especially  to  practise. 

As  much  time  is  necessarily  lost,  and  little  of  pro- 
fessional knowledge  really  acquired,  it  is  extremely  de- 
sirable, that  the  whole  system  of  apprenticeships  should 
be  abolished.  Then  only,  will  sufficient  time  be  at 
command  for  increased,  and  necessarily  improved,  gene- 
ral education.  As  far  as  pharmaceutical  information  is 
concerned,  a few  months  would  be  ample,  after  some 
preliminary  information  had  been  acquired ; and  for  the 
opportunities  of  seeing  practice,  much  less  time,  subse- 
quent to  completing  a scientific  and  practical  education, 
would  suffice  to  learn  much  more,  than  by  the  present 
plan,  where,  though  much  may  be  seen,  little  is  ob- 
served. But  when  so  much  is  relaxed,  the  opportunity 
should  not  be  lost,  of  requiring  as  an  equivalent,  that 
those  purposing  to  enter  any  Medical  School,  should 
prove  that  their  time  has  been  well  spent ; as  in 
acquiring  some  knowledge  of  the  sciences  bearing 
upon  professional  studies.  The  Course  of  Study  to  be 
inculcated  by  the  Council  of  Health  and  of  Education, 
has  not  yet  been  made  public,  but  it  will  no  doubt  be 
such,  as  is  suited  to  the  present  state  of  the  sciences, 
and  of  the  Profession.  But  from  the  number  of  sub- 
jects to  be  learned,  and  from  their  nature,  it  is  evident 
that  the  Medical  sciences  can  only  be  efficiently  taught, 
where  ample  materials  for  illustration  are  collected,  with 
the  necessary  establishments,  and  a competent  body  of 
teachers.  The  subjects  to  be  learnt  being  the  same,  and 
for  the  majority  to  the  same  extent,  as  much  uniformity 
of  system  as  is  practicable  should  be  adopted,  and  this 
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appears  to  be  one  of  the  objects  intended.  With  this 
should  be  combined,  a course  of  examinations  calculated 
to  test  fully,  the  competence  of  the  candidates  in  the 
different  branches  of  Science.  This  can  only  be  done 
effectually,  by  Examiners  being  appointed  on  account  of 
their  competent  knowledge  of  the  different  Medical 
Sciences. 

Where  a full  scientific  and  practical  education  is 
afforded,  and  the  prescribed  examinations  creditably 
passed,  there  all  the  honours  of  the  Profession  ought 
to  be  obtainable,  and  its  privileges  enjoyed.  And  if  it 
should  not  seem  desirable,  to  subject  all  to  the  same 
high  test  of  qualification,  the  higher  honours  ought  to 
be  obtainable  at  a subsequent  period ; by  passing 
through  a prescribed  course  of  study,  by  examination, 
or  by  a sufficiently  long  practice. 

But  having  submitted  to  a laborious  and  expensive 
education,  and  proved  themselves  qualified  for  practice, 
by  passing  through  the  prescribed  course  and  examina- 
tions, justice,  both  to  the  public  and  to  the  profession, 
requires,  that  those  who  have  so  proved  themselves, 
should  be  protected  in  the  exercise  of  that  profession. 
Protected  from  the  ruthless  interference  of  those,  who, 
unwilling  to  undergo  the  labour,  and  too  ignorant  to 
pass  the  required  examinations,  yet  presume  to  prac- 
tise, what  they  have  shown  themselves  incompetent  to 
study.  Ignorance  is  always  ready  to  enter  upon  a course 
from  which  even  a little  knowledge  would  shrink. 

Any  increase  of  facility  for  entering  a profession 
like  Medicine,  would  be  lamentably  detrimental,  not 
more  to  the  members  of  that  profession,  than  to  the 
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public  generally,  who  would  rapidly  suffer  from  the 
numbers  of  incompetent  persons  who  would  immedi- 
ately, and  without  study,  enter  upon  what,  to  them, 
would  appear  a lucrative  profession.  The  education  of 
the  public  has  been  far  too  much  neglected,  for  them  to 
judge  correctly  between  those  who  know,  and  those  who 
only  pretend  to  knowledge  of  a profession  based  on 
physical  science. 

There  is  nothing  unusual,  nor  unreasonable,  in  those 
who  have  not  proved  their  competency  in  the  first  in- 
stance, not  being  admitted  to  practise  a profession  upon 
which  the  lives  of  the  community  depend.  We  find  the 
principle  carried  out  in  the  case  of  pilots,  and  of  officers 
of  the  navy;  also  in  the  scientific  branches  of  the 
army ; and  even  where  only  property  is  concerned,  as  in 
members  of  the  legal  profession.  When  the  Govern- 
ment is  interested  in  the  revenue,  we  find  that  even 
the  venders  of  exciseable  articles  must  be  licensed. 
Any  laxity  in  admission  of  any  of  the  above  classes, 
would  immediately  be  followed  by  injuries  of  so  pal- 
pable a nature,  as  would  call  loudly  for  redress.  In 
the  Medical  Profession,  though  less  obvious,  from  the 
obscurity  of  causes,  the  injury  would  not  only  be  fatal, 
but  would  go  on  increasing.  For  the  penuriousness  of 
Age  would  come  to  think  expenses  unnecessary,  which 
were  not  insisted  upon;  and  Youth  would  refuse  the 
labour,  and  squander  away  the  means  supplied  for  the 
purposes  of  study,  when  knowledge  appeared  to  be  less 
appreciated,  as  previously  existing  impediments  to  prac- 
tise had  been  removed.  Thus  the  profession  would  by 
degrees  become  deteriorated  for  the  public  in  general, 
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though  the  higher  branches  might  continue  to  be  suc- 
cessfully cultivated  both  scientifically  and  as  an  art. 

In  conclusion,  I may  revert  to  the  advantages  pos- 
sessed by  this  College,  for  carrying  out  the  different 
parts  of  general  and  professional  education.  Though 
one  of  the  Institutions  called  into  existence  by  the  exi- 
gencies of  modern  times,  we  are  far  from  undervaluing 
old  things.  Having  adopted  as  much  as  was  suitable 
of  the  systems  of  old  established  Universities,  nearly 
the  same  course  of  education  is  followed  in  the  Clas- 
sical and  Mathematical  departments  as  at  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  ■ and  with  no  unworthy  success,  if  we  may 
judge  by  the  high  standing  of  many  of  our  Alumni  at 
those  ancient  seats  of  learning.  Though  we  have  no 
ancestry  to  look  back  upon,  we  show  our  reverence  for 
the  acts  of  those  who  established  these  famed  abodes  of 
learning,  by  imitating  their  example,  and  doing  as  they 
did,  when  they  suited  their  measures  to  the  times  in 
which  they  lived,  for  the  effectual  establishment  of 
learning  in  a land  of  ignorance.  Thus  may  others  hope 
to  be  referred  to  in  after  times,  and  to  become  an  ex- 
ample even  in  their  own  days.  The  Founders  of 
King’s  College,  in  making  Religion  and  Moral  Disci- 
pline the  bases  of  the  Institution,  have  taken  care  also 
to  open  wide  the  portals  to  literature  and  to  science. 
Thus  we  sec  a School  and  a College,  Ancient  and 
Modern  languages,  Mathematical  and  Physical  Science, 
Natural  History,  and  a Medical  Department,  flourishing 
under  the  same  roof,  along  with  a School  of  Engineering, 
Architecture  and  the  Arts  ; attention  also  being  paid 
to  the  ordinary  accomplishments. 
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The  Medical  Department,  as  is  well  known,  has  been 
formed,  in  a great  measure,  on  the  model  of  old  estab- 
lished Institutions,  with  improvements  suited  to  our 
own  times.  On  these  peculiarities  and  advantages  I 
have  already  sufficiently  dilated.  There  is  only  one 
point  remaining,  upon  which  doubts  used  to  be  ex- 
pressed ; not  doubts  respecting  the  propriety,  but  with 
regard  to  the  policy , of  expecting  Medical  Students, 
when  they  first  leave  the  parental  roof,  to  continue  to 
pay  some  attention  to  their  religious  duties,  and  be 
subjected  to  some  moral  discipline.  What  was  right 
in  principle,  could  never  be  wrong  in  practice,  and 
therefore,  what  was  established,  has  been  persevered  in, 
because  tendingto  improve  the  tone  of  Medical  education. 
We  have  suffered  as  others  who  have  introduced  innova- 
tions, that  is,  we  were  first  abused,  and  then  tolerated. 
But,  being  rewarded  by  success,  we  are  imitated  by 
those  who  might  themselves  have  set  us  the  example. 
But  I do  not  require  to  look  beyond  these  walls  for 
confirmations  of  our  course,  for  the  unanimity  of  Pro- 
fessors is  as  conspicuous  as  the  Gentlemanly  deportment 
of  the  Pupils.  As  remarked  by  my  Predecessors*  in  this 
office,  not  the  least  gratifying  circumstance  is  the 
growing  influence  which  the  system,  first  adopted  and 
carried  out  with  respect  to  Medical  instruction  in  this 

" “ I do  not,  therefore,  say  too  much,  when  I declare  that  the 
institution  of  the  Medical  Department  of  King’s  College,  has 
answered  the  design  of  its  founders ; it  has  not  only  attracted  a 
considerable  number  of  Students,  but  it  has  given  a tone  and  a 
character  to  medical  education  generally,  which  it  has  not  hitherto 
possessed.” — Dr.  Todd’s  Address,  1843. 
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College,  is  having  on  the  Profession,  and  on  some  other 
Medical  Schools,  both  in  London  and  in  the  provinces. 

Since  the  establishment  of  the  Collegiate  System,  in 
1834,  when  rooms  were  opened  for  the  residence  of  a 
limited  number  of  Students,  as  well  as  a Dining  Hall, 
and  the  introduction  of  a salutary  discipline,  with 
increasing  means  and  effective  methods  of  general  and 
professional  education,  our  numbers  have  gone  on 
steadily  increasing,  even  while  the  number  of  Students 
resorting  to  London  has,  for  various  reasons,  been 
diminishing.  “ The  increase  has  occurred  chiefly 
among  the  Matriculated  Students,  or  those  who  take 
the  whole  of  their  medical  education  at  this  College, 
and  to  whom  our  plan  of  discipline  chiefly  applies*'.” 

I may  mention,  moreover,  that  the  Prizes,  founded 
by  the  munificent  friends  of  the  College,  Dr.  Warne- 
ford  and  the  late  Mr.  Leathes,  for  attendance  on  the 
Divinity  Lectures  and  Knowledge  of  the  Scriptures, 
and  of  Butler’s  Analogy , have  always  been  gained  by 
Students,  who  have  also  distinguished  themselves  for 
their  medical  proficiency  both  here  and  elsewhere.  As 
proofs,  I may  mention  the  names  of  Miller,  Dodd,  In- 
man, Parsey,  Johnson,  Hensley,  Jemmett,  and  Brinton. 

Therefore,  though  we  respect  and  adopt  what  is  old — 
far  from  neglecting,  we  cherish  what  is  new.  Thus, 
besides  training  the  mind,  and  fitting  it  for  the  course 
it  has  to  pursue,  ingenuity  is  turned  to  practical  pur- 
poses, and  originality  finds  employment  in  extending 
the  bounds  of  Science.  As  instances,  I may  cite  the 
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establishment  of  the  Engineers’  Workshop,  and  the 
formation  in  it  of  a Working  Model  of  a Steam  Engine, 
which  you  may  now  see  in  the  Museum.  So,  if  you 
wish  for  an  invention  which  shall  give  permanence  of 
action  to  the  most  mobile  of  powers,  you  have,  in  the 
Galvanic  Battery  of  Professor  Daniell,  an  instrument 
which  has  much  advanced  Science,  and  has  been  the 
source  of  great  improvement  in  the  Arts,  and  which 
may,  at  any  time,  prove  a valuable  defence  to  our 
shores.  So,  also,  in  the  Electric  Telegraph  of  Professor 
Wheatstone,  you  have  the  means  of  conveying  intelli- 
gence with  almost  the  rapidity  of  thought,  from  one 
part  of  the  country  to  another,  and  even  to  distant 
parts  of  the  world. 

I refrain,  for  obvious  reasons,  from  alluding  more 
particularly  to  my  Medical  Colleagues,  though  they  are 
known  beyond  their  Lecture-rooms ; but  it  may  be 
permitted  me  to  allude  to  the  works  of  one,  who, 
though  once  of  us,  is  not  now  among  us.  If  you 
enquire  where  Modern  Physiology  and  Scientific  Patho- 
logy are  made  the  basis  of  sound  and  successful  Prac- 
tice, and  the  results  of  extended  experience  conveyed 
in  language  as  remarkable  for  its  clearness  as  its  beauty, 
I need  hardly  add,  that  the  voice  of  the  Profession  will 
proclaim  the  Lectures  on  the  Practice  of  Physic,  de- 
livered from  this  place,  by  our  late  distinguished  Pro- 
fessor of  Medicine,  Dr.  Watson.  Having  expressed 
the  same  sentiments  to  the  Author  before  these  Lec- 
tures were  incorporated  in  their  present  form,  I have 
less  hesitation  in  doing  so  on  the  present  occasion, 
though  he  has  since,  much  to  the  gratification  of  his 


late  colleagues,  been  elected  into  the  Council  of  the 
College. 

Though,  as  I have  said,  we  have  no  long  ancestry  to 
look  back  upon,  we  are  in  the  scarcely  less  proud  posi- 
tion of  being  progenitors,  I hope,  to  a long  and  worthy 
posterity,  who,  if  we  do  our  duty  towards  them,  will 
repay  us,  as  we  repay  those  to  whom  we  are  indebted 
for  bright  names  and  worthy  example.  If  I may 
augur  of  the  future  from  what  has  already  occurred,  I 
feel  assured  we  shall  have  no  unworthy  progeny — for 
some,  whom  I have  known  here  as  pupils,  I now  see 
around  me  in  the  responsible  office  of  Teachers.  But, 
as  this  alone  would  not  suffice  to  fix  their  positions  in 
the  world,  we  may  look  among  the  advancers  of  the 
Sciences  of  the  day,  and  among  the  authors  of  Papers 
in  the  Philosophical  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society , 
we  shall  find  the  names  of  Bowman,  of  Miller,  and  of 
Simon. 

Having  such  examples  to  refer  to,  I cannot  conclude 
better  than  by  inviting  you  to  follow  in  their  steps ; 
and  this  I can  do  with  confidence,  for  here,  on  a foun- 
dation of  Religion  and  of  Morals,  you  may  construct  a 
basement  of  Literature  and  of  Science,  and  on  these  raise 
a Professional  superstructure,  which  will  be  as  creditable 
to  yourselves  as  beneficial  to  the  public.  Thus  you 
will  be  well  qualified  to  practise  the  Profession  of  which 
it  has  been  said,  “ Homines  ad  deos  nulla  re  propius 
accedunt  quam  salutem  hominibus  dando.” 
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